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J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY. 
A Supplement to Allibone’s Critical Dictionary of English Literature 


AND BRITISH AND AMERICAN AUTHORS. By Joun Foster Kirx. Two volumes. 


Imperial 8vo. 


Nearly sixteen hundred pages. Cloth, $15.00; Sheep, $17.00; half Russia, $20.00; half calf, $22.00; half mo- 


rocco, $22.00. 
“ Tt can hardly be doubted that this valuable work, taken as a whole, embracing 
as it does in its original three volumes,the names of over 46,000 ester seet sh oe sup: 
plement plement those of wool 53-e Naopge Bp cy: notices of their several h 
aioe. a rival as a bibliography of the English tongue.” —Beston 
lane yortd. 


“ The whole five volumes make a work which no student or writer 


she poonal author vines we the entire 4K, 





ALLIBONE’S DICTIONARY AND SUPPLEMENT COMPLETE. Five volumes. Cloth, 
$37.50; Sheep, $42.50; half Russia, $50.00 ; 


“* We have no hesitation in declaring our conviction that it is by far the most satis- 
factory work = ~ soe — sto | we are acquain It is ample in it lobes : 
included ; 





it is accurate d, it is catholic as tothe 
and it is with ‘a chin cs eminently 1 Sldable "—London Saturday Review. 


** The publication of such a book is of itself an event in th lit hi of 
denied ee. Abroad it would be marked by literary societies joi ing to confer on the 
Srereny Jos - sy apeak for apie Senge ML 2 i subs of guattontaplanes 
ourna ‘or the in now! ing the debt ti due to 
the editor and to the publishers. Pr helt Their task has been accom aad id 0 way thet on. 


ition for success in a labor that has rarely been equaled 


recogni 
led in its scope and perfection. Phila. Public Ledger. 





half calf, $55.00 ; half morocco, $55.00. 





ELEMENTARY MANUAL OF MAGNETISM AND ELEC- 
TRICITY. By ANDREW Jamison, M. Inst. C. E., Professor of 
Engineering in the Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical College, 
etc. Second Edition. With numerous illustrated experiments 
and examination questions. 291 pages. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

NOTES ON BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. Vol. IV. Containing 
calculations for building structures and course for honors. 8vo, 


cloth, $4.50. 


New Importations. 








THE LIFE OF AN ACTOR. By Prerce EGAN. Poetical Descrip- 
tions by T. GREENWoop. Embellished with 27 characteristic 
scenes, etched by THzopoRE LANE and colored by hand. 
cloth, $5.00. 

ANIMAL SKETCHES. A Popular Book of Natural History. By C. 
LLoyp Morcan, F.G.S., author of ‘Animal Life and Intele 
ligence.” 


8vo 


54 illustrations. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 











Recent Works of Fiction. 


THE NEW MISTRESS. By GeorGe MANVILLE FENN. The latest 


issue in Lippincott’s Series of Select Novels. 
cloth, 75 cents. 


12mo, paper, 50 cents; 


A NORTH COUNTRY COMEDY. By M. BetHam Epwarps. 
Published simultaneously here and abroad by arrangement with the 
author, under the new Copyright Law. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 








Ossie SCHUBIN. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Mrs. A. L. Wister’s Translations. 
COUNTESS ERIKA’S APPRENTICESHIP. From the German of 





Complete list of Mrs, Wister’s Translations and New Illustrated Fiction Catalogue, sent free to any address, on application, 


**O THOU, MY AUSTRIA!” From the German of Ossip Scuusm. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 





Df not obtainable at your Bookseller's, send direct t» the Publishers, who will forward the above named books, post-paid, on receipt of the price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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FEBRUARY ATLANTIC 


now ready, contains 


The Pageant at Rome 


in the year 17 B.C, 

A very interesting account of 
important recent discoveries 
at Rome, by Ropotro Lan- 
CIANI. 


The Border-State Men 
of the Civil War. 
By Professor SHALER, of 
Harvard University, a Ken- 
tuckian who served in the 
Union Army. 


Don Orsino 


Two Chapters of Mr. Craw- 
FORD’s striking Serial Story. 


What French 
Girls Study 


By Henrietta CHANNING 
Dana. 


A Fourney on the V olga 
By IsaBeL F. Hapcoop. 
With Stories, Essays, Poems, 

by Loviste CHanDLER MouL- 

TON, CHARLOTTE FISKE BATES, 
E. P. Evans, and others. 
$4.00 a year; 35 cents a number. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
11 Bast Seventeenth Street, New York. 


THE FORUM. 
February, 1892. 
CONCLUDING VOLUME XIII. 





Perials of Our National Elections. 
Ex-Senator George F. Edmunds 
The Choice of Presidential Electors. 
Hon, Edward J. Phelps. 
GREAT PROBLEMS OF COMMERCIAL 
DEVELOPMENT : 
The Nicaragua Canal and Commerce. 
Hon. Warner Miller 
The Nicaragua Canal: Its Political Aspects. 
Capt. W. L. Merry (late President San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce) 
Our Lake Commerce and Ways to the Sea. 
Senator C. K. Davis (of Minnesota) 
A Great Domain by Irrigation. 
Gov. John N. Irwin (of Arizona) 
SCIENTIFIC EXPERIMENTS IN PHILAN 
THROPY: . 
The German Labor Colonies. 
Prof. Francis G. Peabody, 
A Year of General Booth’s Work. 


Dr, Albert Shaw. 
Bank Circulation and Free Coinage. 
Hon. John Jay Knox, 
Is Our Military Training Adequate ? 
Col. Charles W. Larned (ef the West Poin 
Military Academy) 
A Vear’s Literary Production. 
Hamilton W. Mable, 
Suppression of Lotteries by Taxation. 
Horace White. 


socentsacopy. The Forum, N.Y. $5 a year. 





Charles Scribner's Sons’ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A NEW BOOK 


(Now printed for the first time) 
BY THOMAS CARLYLE 


Lectures on the 


History of Literature. 


Delivered April to July, 1838. 12mo, 300 pages, $1.00. 
Copyrighted. 


A new classic is unexpectedly added to 
literature in the publication of this book, The 
lectures, twelve in number, were delivered in 
London in 1838. One of the lecturer’s hearers 
took complete notes of the course, with the ex- 
publish of one lecture, and these now 

lished for the first time, after careful edit- 
ee and abundant annotation by Professor RE 
Reay Greene. The style is as unmistakab 
Carlyle as the sentiment ; and the field pecan | 
is the whole course of literature from Homer to 
Goethe. In manner the lectures recall those 
on ‘‘ Heroes,’’ delivered two years later, and 
the inimitable Edinburgh address. 


Two Happy Years in Ceylon. 

By C. F. Gorpon CuMMING. With Ig full- 

illustrations and a map. 2 vols., 8vo, 
00, 

“ Pleasant and vivid pictures of the beautiful island, 
and of the occupations and iadustries of the people, 
The reader is cleverly kept impressed with the writers 
sense of ever h enjoyment. The work should be as 


acceptable to the traveller as to the home reader.” — 
London Athenaum. 


The Real Japan. 


Studies of Contemporary Japanese Manners, 
Morals, Administration, and Politics. By 
Henry NorMAN. With 70 illustrations from 
photographs taken by the author. Crown 
8vo, $3.00. 

“* The book is intensely readable. It is the first im- 
partial account of the social condition of the , cmon 
that has found its way into English.” —Boston Beacon. 


SECOND EDITION. 


Japonica. 
By Sir EDWIN ARNOLD. Illustrated by 
RoBERT BtuM. Large 8vo, $3.00. 
“One of the most charming books. It abounds in 
grace, and color, and pathy. Ky) the charm of the 
text is added beautifu '—Boston Times. 


THE SECOND VOLUME OF 


Patrick Henry. 


— Correspondence and Speeches. By 
Wiu1am Wirt Henry, with Portrait. 
Eleven hundred sets printed from vee. 3 3 
vols., 8vo., we#$12.00. Vols. I. and 
ready. 
en: Seams, Cs Coir i poe, ‘author: ‘‘I believe 
and tone book are 
Sod det your corks when laid betoce the watts oie 
pow bo rt he hy all students of our history 5 convinc- 
proof oO! tness an 
Healy and will fo on imperishable monument to his 
memory.” 


The Literature of France. 


By H. G. Kzenk, of Oxford. 12mo, a 00 net. 


A popular presentation of the origin, developmen’ 
and relations to each other of the i schools is of 
French literature from the begi of the nation to 
the present, forming a new volume <= University 
Extension Manuals, 


%,* Sold by ail booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


743-745 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


~ Surrendered Policies . 
+Premium Abatements 





FORTY-POURTH ! 
ANNUAL, STATEMENT 
OF THE 


PENN MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Co., 
of Philadelphia. 


Net assets, January 1, 1891 
Receipts during the year : 


For Premiums . . " 1 
For Interest, etc. . Sebrgsns M4 


$15,932,388 72 


5,002,508 34 
$20,933,837 06 
DISBURSEMENTS. 

Claims by death « $z,136,7 t 
Metered Endowments, ¥ "3 
198,178 52 


gzsi889 57 
661,775 $7 





Total Paid Policy- 


holders $2,312,042 97 
Added to Reserve, 


$1,682,907 00 
Taxes paid in Penna. $69,892 83 
T - — Bist 6 
weve dogs? ramp Des 8 50,653 20 
173,381 76 
476,851 38 
144,644 18 


36,209 12 
23,283 82 


nses 

an Printing 
and Supplies. . . . 

Office Furniture, etc. . $3,286,959 25 


$17,646,877 81 





Net Assets, Jan. 1, 1892 
+Being sums allowed in reduction of 
collectible premiums. 


ASSETS. 


City Loans, Railroad and Water 
mds, Bank and other stocks . 
ae and Ground Rents (first 


liens) 
Premium Notes secured by Policies « 
—— on Notfinteral Policy Loans, 


Same Office and Real Estate bought 
ou secure 

Cash in Bante, Trust Companies and 

on hand 


$5,928,830 78 


6,964,889 14 
577,893 24 


2,847,816 43 
954,040 95 
373.407 27 


Net Ledger Assets, as above, $17,646,877 81 

Net Deferred and Unreported Pre- 
miums 

Interest Due and Accrued, etc. 

Market Value of Stocks and Bonds 


175,257 22 
$18,551,388 30 


575.154 97 
z 30 


Gross Assets, Jan, 1, 1892 


LIABILITIES. 


Death Claims Bapemet, 
but awaiting proo $95,292 00 
Reserve at 4 Ber cent * 
to re-insure ° 5,909,320 00 
Surpl us on Unreported 


Policies, etc - 82,08 
Surplus, ¢ per cent. basis 2,465.68 +5 4 2 7 $18,551,388 30 





New Business of the Year: 
8,944 policies, for .... 
Insurance Outstanding, Dec. 
31, 1891, 39,723 policies, 
ees. . « $03,753,521 00 


Epwarp M. Nzxozss, President. 

Horatio S. Steruens, Vice-President. 

Henry C. Brown, Secretary and Treasurer. 

Jussz J. Barker, Actuary. 

Joun W. Hamer, Manager of Loan Department. 
Henry C. Lippincott, Manager Agencies. 

Henry H. Hatiowet1, Ass’t Secretary and Treasurer, 
Oxtver P. Rex, M.D., Medical Director. 

J. Avtison Scotr, M.D., Assistant Medical Director. 
H. Tovutmin, M.D., Medical Examiner. 


$25,591,719 00 
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Literature 
Mrs. Humphry Ward’s “‘ David Grieve” * 


IT Is SIGNIFICANT of the times that novels with a relig- 
ious purpose are an inevitable genre. While Andrew Lang 
has had the audacity to confess that he shuns them when- 
ever his professional duties allow, and we know others 
who read them only for the light they throw upon current 
thought, just as one endures the long drudgery of education 
in the conviction that knowledge is power: yet the bald fact 
that ‘ Robert Elsmere’ in its three-volume form went through 
five editions in six months, shows the tendency of men’s 
minds. A new novel stands a chance of success in propor- 
tion as it mirrors the drift of thought, and Mrs. Ward has 
shown in ‘The History of David Grieve,’ the first novel she 
has produced since ‘ Robert Elsmere,’ the same astute per- 
ception that guided her in the selection of a subject for the 
latter work. 

The age is one of religious change; above all it is distinctly 
ethical and educational. And David Grieve, who, starting as 
a stolid Derbyshire lad, became a moral and industrial force 
in the community where he lived, is an exponent—an ideal 
one, perhaps—of modern conditions and modern theories. 
David Grieve poring over the ‘ Wars of the Jews,’ ‘ Paradise 
Lost’ and ‘ The Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin ’ while 
he tended his uncle’s sheep gives earnest, of course, of the 
man who at forty represents a publishing-house known 
throughout the North of England for its political and eco- 
nomic publications, and who has become famous for his 
pamphlets on sociology. But in between the period of 
promise and the period of fulfilment come those impression- 
able years wherein the man’s mind was stimulated, and his 
powers developed by such factors as the Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute and the Hall of Science. In those years of attendance 
at the Institute he was not, according to the Rev. Edward 
Thring’s theory of education, one of those kettles which was 
pumped upon with their covers on: the cover of his mind 
was off, and when the deluge came he received it. But 
nevertheless he is the outcome of the teachings of Bright 
and Bradlaugh, of Ruskin, Huxley, and of just such move- 
ments as the Brotherhood of Christ which Elsmere started 
—movements and forces which have been operative in one 
form or another for years. Had the mistake been made of 
laying the scene of the story in London, the conclusion 
could not have been avoided that David Grieve was an 
outcome of Elsmere’s personal effort. 

The world will look for a new revelation of spirit from 
Mrs. Ward, and ‘ David Grieve’ will at first be judged more 
by its | power to satisfy the appetite excited by * Robert Els- 
mere’ than by its actual achievement. It will not, however, 
suffer by the comparison. While we doubt that it will touch 
the popular heart as the struggles of that distracted clergyman 
did, and while it cannot, in spite of its pictures of different 
religious influences, be called a controversial novel, it is to 
our mind a book of profounder moral truth and keener in- 
sight into the spiritual capacity of man. 


° ® The History of David Grieve; By Mrs, Humphry Ward. $1. Macmillan & Co. 
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Robert Elsmere suffered largely from the pressure of his 
own intellectual and spiritual growth. Truth germinated and 
flourished within him until it burst the narrow limits of 
human restriction; and instead of his containing it, it tri- 
umphantly marched ahead of him, guiding him like a star. 
Convulsed as he was at first by this birth, he had the spirit- 
ual exaltation of being the medium of its deliverance. But 
with David it is not so. Truth came to him in hard knock- 
down blows from without. Truth was ever a harsh mas- 
ter—not a little child which, like St. Christopher, he might 
bear in his arms. It came to him when he defended himself 
from his sister Louie’s tormenting and malicious attacks on 
his leisure and his books, and he rushed away to console him- 
self with his water-wheel; it came when he rebelled against 
the grasping cruelty of his Aunt Hannah’s treatment of 
Louie; it came on the wild night when, bleeding and faint 
from the excitement of a Methodist revival meeting, gin, and 
a cut on the head from a carter’s rawhide, Aunt Hannah re- 
fused to allow him to enter the house, and he staggered 
forth for good and all; when, as a boy of sixteen he found 
himself in Manchester with five shillings and threepence to 
live on until he got work; when, in spite of opposition from 
an illnatured employer, he learned the bookseller’s trade at 
the same time that he was teaching himself the classics; it 
came when, having sent for Louie, and having found that 
she was violent in temper, low in her tastes, greedy of money, 
dress and excitement, utterly unregenerate, he set it before 
him to support and care for her because it was his dying 
father’s wish; it came when, after that mad visit to Paris, 
crushed under the ruins of his own happiness, he sought 
Louie out where she was living with the libertine Montjoie 
and offered her all his little capital of six hundred pounds 
to buy Montjoie to wedlock; when he married vain and 
pretty Lucy, out of pity for her uncomfortable position and 
bore her querulousness with magnanimity;° when Louie de- 
scended upon him in a rage for an extra sum of money, and 
departing dealt him a venomous blow; when Lucy died of 
a dreadful malady; and finally when, in that splendid mo- 
ment of sacrifice, he went over to Paris to find his sister, 
and bring her back to share his home, Louie killed herself 
almost before his eyes in a fury of despair. 

From these inexplicable calamities that fell like blows 
upon David’s simple and childlike heart he was to find a 
meaning and a purification from self that crystallized into a 
belief in the truth of God and immortality, which, as he ex- 
pressed it to Lucy, ‘cannot be proved by argument—can 
only be proved by living,—by every victory over the evil 
self.’ 

So much we have to say about David's character and 
about the book in its religious and social aspect. But the 
story has another side. Novels are no longer works of fic- 
tion, strictly speaking: they are paraphrases of the actual 
life of communities and individuals. It is unpleasant to be 
conspicuous to such writers as Mr. Mallock, and Daudet 
and Mrs. Ward, and one would not wish to live in Oxford 
when, as a resultof Mrs. Ward’s description, it is accused of 
being “the place where all good German philosophies go 
when they die.” But the fact that a novel is a paraphrase 
of life should not be allowed to destroy its proportions, and 
that this book is without humor, tedious in detail, heavy in 
style and inartistic because of the dragging-in of extraneous 
incidents, is borne in upon the reader again and again. The 
story is overcrowded with material and is inexhaustible in 
invention, but its telling lacks the brevity that is the soul of 
wit. 

Notwithstanding the general tenor of the book, however, 
there are periods of sustained power and of dramatic perfec- 
tion superior to anything in ‘ Elsmere’ and indeed achieved 
by few writers in modern fiction. The whole of that ill- 
starred French sojourn, and all of the scenes in which Louie’ 
figures, especially the one when in a white heat of passion 
she returns to the old Derbyshire dialect, and calls Lucy a 
little powsement, stand out salient and vibrating against the 








The 
dull background. Neither do we recall more masterly treat- 
ment of a subject than the further development of Louie’s 
conduct—we cannot say character—under the restraint of 
the Roman Catholic Church, which she had entered on her 
marriage. Violent, passionately bitter, with the bad blood 
of her ungovernable French mother, despite her poverty, her 
magnificent beauty, and the loose society with which she 
mingled, for years the subtle authority of the Church kept 
her within the letter of virtue. It is here that Mrs. Ward 
has done some of her best work, and in a novel which is 
nothing if not critical of modern sects, has shown that there 
are but two whose influence over conduct she has still to in- 
vestigate—Theosophy and the Salvation Army. 
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“The Century Dictionary.” Vol. VI. * 

THE CONCLUDING stage of any great work is always the 
most interesting and dramatic of all. The starting-point is 
always flush with hope; the lockers are full, the crew is 
fresh, the vital force abundant, the strength unspent, and 
if ‘youth’ is not ‘at the helm,’ ‘pleasure’ at least ‘is at 
the prow,’and pleasant anticipations buzz in every breeze. 
The middle of a jéurney, too, finds the worker and the navi- 
gator strong and hopeful; half the way has been traversed; 
the journey is no longer experimental; weeks and months 
of activity have developed the muscles, and inspired a just 
hope of reaching the haven not only in safety but with suc- 
cess. It is only the last ‘ quarter of an hour,’ the concluding 
nail to be driven, the last brick to be laid, the last quarter 
of a mile to be run in the winding race, when the swimmer 
or the racer is straining every muscle and the goal is 
actually in sight, that there is danger of relaxation, of ex- 
haustion, of weariness in well-doing, of final collapse. The 
wreath of wild olive is then a hapless chaplet unless the 
Olympic runner is inspired to the last with faith in himself, 
—a faith that floats him triumphantly and with winged feet 
into the presence of his judges. 

‘The Century Dictionary,’ the final volume of which lies 
before us, has borne the strain of long-continued labor well. 
The freshness and fulness of its last volume are largely due 
to the wisdom of the executive committee who were entrust- 
ed with its management from the beginning. New forces 
and new specialists have been employed as the work ad- 
vanced, and these were so distributed that none, probably, 
_ except Dr. Scott and his corps of trained proof-readers, have 
felt the burden seriously. In the course of ten years much 
has been revolutionized in the various departments of knowl- 
edge, but the work has been so vigilantly overhauled that 
the workers and collaborators on Vol. VI. have little to 
boast of over those who two and a half years ago put forth 
Vol. I. Other dictionaries, such as Murray’s, outnumber it 
in page-for-page comparison of words; but ‘ The Century’ 
is a ving dictionary. No completed English dictionary 
contains so much; none is so new, so representative of mod- 
ern usage logically developed from ancient, so full of apt 

uotation, so rich in phrases of all kinds, so accessible in its 
rigorous alphabetical method; and none, of course, equals 
or rivals it in pictorial illustration. 

In all these particulars Vol. VI. is preéminent. It runs 
far over the number of words and pages promised at the 
start. Knowledge has grown abundantly in the last three 
or four years, and this having, of course, to be reflected in 
definition, illustration and quotation, has enlarged the work 
five or six hundred pages beyond the original estimate, and 
filled these pages with a varied three-column miscellany of 
useful and necessary information. The plan of the work 
necessitated explanations of innumerable words, provincial, 
dialectal, and scientific, that had never before been explained 
in a dictionary of this character. A glance at the entries 
under the letters S, T, W, will reveal the truth of this state- 
ment, and the other letters of Vol. VI. show the same labor 
and thoroughness. Errors there have been, errors there must 


* The. Geeery Dictionary. Edited by W. D. Whitney. Vol. VI. $10. The 
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be; but we honestly believe, after careful and minute in- 
spection of whole classes of works in art, archeology, 
history, grammar, rhetoric, prosody and heraldry, that— ~ 
‘G. W. S.’ to the contrary notwithstanding—errors are 
fewer in ‘The Century’ than in any other existing encyclo- 
pedic: dictionary. In a preceding volume, under L and 
M, we have noticed on p. 3466, Hingua geral for lingoa 
(the equally general Portuguese form), camaien, p. 3837, for 
camiez, Moskenisé for Moskenis, p. 3570, and a few other 
cases of inadvertence. In M some things are expected 
which have been either intentionally or unintentionally 
omitted, such as Mamertine (Prison), Mandingo, Mecenas. 
(a patron of literature), Magna Gracia, Mahratta (a.), and 
a few such cases, But where so much is so generously and 
accurately given, it were unkind to expect more even from 
an encyclopedia; indeed the Britannica itself, of whose 
essays so many of ‘The Century’s’ definitions in history, 
politics, linguistics and art are excellent condensations, cor- 
rected and amplified from other sources,—the Britannica 
itself lacks many entries found in the American work. 

The specialist will regard with special pleasure in Vol, 
VI. such copiously treated words as ¢elescope (by Prof. 
Young, containing pictures of the Lick Telescope and re- 
fracting, reflecting, equatorial, and Newtonian telescopes— 
three columns), /emp/e (illustrated), ¢elephone (Bell’s, Blake’s 
transmitter), se/egraph (three columns, illustrated), tea, ¢ar- 
antula, tapeworm, tangent, take (114 columns), ¢adle (5 col- 
umns), tabernacle, totem, synonym, swan, sun (by Prof. Young, 
3$ columns), wardler (5 columns), ward, wood, wind, wild, 
whale, wave, water (4 columns), zodiac, year, Zeus, etc. 

In the etymological field much new and interesting work 
has been done. The etymology of éo/e (carry), a word which 
is said to be now in common use in Yorkshire, England, has 
had some light thrown upon it recently in Modern Zan- 
guage Notes. The explanation of yeoman, a very interest- 
ing word, follows Skeat but gives freely the conjectures of 
others.. Dismal (in a former ae 4 is now being ex- 
haustively discussed in The Academy. The list of so-called 
‘Americanisms’ could be materially decreased by a search- 
ing examination of the English Provincial Dictionaries of 
Halliwell and Wright, and the glossaries of the English 
Dialect Society, studied hand in hand with Bartlett, Schele 
de Vere, and the slang dictionaries. The Celtic forms in 
the etymologies will have to be carefully gone over by a 
specialist when ‘ The Century ’ reaches anew edition. These 
forms are extremely treacherous, and our knowledge is only 
just now becoming such as to place them on a firm founda~ 
tion. 

The dictionary concludes with appendices containing 
Amended Spellings (ablativ, carpf, cozy, zoogra/y, zelous, 
etc.), a List of Writers quoted and Authorities cited (21 
pages), and a supplementary Note of acknowledgments to 
numerous accomplished scholars and literary men for their 
help in criticising, correcting and revising. 


Stephens’s “‘ History of the French Revolution ” * 

THE FIRST volume of Mr. Stephens’s History was noticed 
in The Critic soon after its appearance, in 1886. Fault was 
then found with various instances of carelessness in style 
and statement, and with evidences of prejudice and parti- 
ality in the judgments of events and of characters. In cer- 
tain respects the second volume manifests a decided im- 
provement. The author avows his ‘deep indebtedness’ to 
two University friends, members of Christ Church, Oxford, 
for their assistance and advice and for reading his proof- 
sheets. It is natural to attribute to this friendly aid and revis- 
ion the disappearance of the slovenly sentences and of the in- 
accuracies in dates and other particulars which offended in 
the earlier volume. If the reader will pass over the absurd 
and egotistical preface with a good-natured smile, he will 
find the body of the work fairly well written, in a style which 


a ere f the French Revoluti By H. MW St Vol. II* 
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will seldom offend his critical taste, and generally with suf- 
ficient spirit and animation. There is no attempt at fine 
writing; but the narrative flows equably and smoothly, the 
facts are well grouped and clearly presented, and the book 
is eminently readable throughout. There is evidence of 
great industry and wide research. The author has not been 
satisfied to rely on secondary authorities, but has sought, 
in general, to make his statements of facts sure by reference 
to original sources, either in manuscript or in the earliest 
printed documents. In this respect he may be said to fairly 
rival Taine, though he arrives at such widely different con- 
clusions. The two histories, so nearly contemporary, may 
rank in the libraries of scholars as bane and antidote; though 
which shall be deemed the bane and which the antidote 
will depend upon the political predilections of the reader. 
In the end the verdict of that great jury, the republic of 
letters, which finally settles such questions, will probably be 
for the ‘ middle way,’ between the two. 

While Taine in his politics is ultra-conservative, and can 
see nothing but evil in popular domination, Mr. Stephens, 
on the other hand, is a strong partisan of the Revolution, 
and is disposed not merely to palliate but even to justify its 
worst excesses, on the plea of the benefits which, in his opin- 
ion, resulted from them. Like Carlyle, he is a worshipper 
of force, and evidently prefers the force which is not limited 
by scruples of legality. In the first volume of his history his 
favorite hero is that wonderful demagogue of genius, Mira- 
beau, powerful in oratory, bold in action, ready in resource, 
but sensual, unscrupulous, treacherous to every party, and 
always willing to sell himself to the highest bidder. On the 
other hand the author’s special aversion is the liberal, hon- 
orable, and moderate Lafayette, whose unpartisan honesty 
seems to him to indicate nothing but selfish weakness. From 
the present volume Mirabeau has disappeared, withdrawn by 
the timely death which was so fortunate for his fame. But 
Lafayette remains in the early chapters, and is everywhere 
pursued by the author’s absurd and unjust insinuations. 
Mr. Stephens, though he has no love for the French King 
and Queen, blames Lafayette for not interposing, with armed 
force, to save them against their will; and he adds an extra- 
ordinary statement, for which he does not show and certainly 
could not have shown any foundation, either in Lafayette’s 
expressions or in the tenor of his life and character: ‘ There 
is no doubt that if he had succeeded in restoring the king’s 
power, he would himself have become a sort of mayor of the 
palace, for he would never have given his services for noth- 
ing.’ It is evident that characters like Washington and 
Lafayette, profoundly liberal and patriotic, but moderate in 
temper, firm in principle, and entirely disinterested, are be- 
yond the compass of this author’s conception. 

The greater part of the present volume is devoted to the 
struggle between the Girondins and the Jacobins, in which, 
it is hardly necessary to say, the author sides entirely with 
the Jacobins. The Girondins, in his view, were eloquent 
enthusiasts, but unpractical weaklings. The Jacobins, on 
the contrary, were strong-minded men, who saw clearly the 
kind of government which the country needed, and deter- 
mined at any hazard to supply it. This, being in the mi- 
nority in the legislature, they could only accomplish by an 
act of abominable treachery to their colleagues—by calling in 
the aid of the Paris mob to overpower and destroy their ad- 
versaries in the Convention. Yet theauthor’s own narrative 
makes it clear not only that the policy of the Girondins was 
actually the best for the country, but that even the mob of 
Paris understood this, and could only with great difficulty 
be moved to act against them. He blames them for advo- 
cating war with foreign powers, while the Jacobins strenu- 
ously opposed it. But the Girondin leaders were clear- 
sighted enough to see that the establishment of the French 
Republic at that period must inevitably bring on a war with 
the monarchical powers around them, and that true’ wisdom 
required them to prepare for this emergency. Such a war 

would also have the effect of uniting all parties in a league 










of patriotism, and thus preventing that intestine social war 
which the Jacobins were eager to bring about. It is plain 
that but for the interference of the Parisian commune, the 
Girondin policy would have prevailed, and that, in all proba- 
bility, it would have been successful. Carnot would have 
‘ organized victory ’ as readily for their conservative repub- 
lic as he did at first for the Jacobins and afterwards for Na- 
poleon. The hideous excesses of the Reign of Terror, with 
the double reaction of the Empire and the Restoration, 
might have been avoided; and the clock of liberal progress 
in Europe might have kept steadily on, instead of being put 
back for more than half a century. 

As an offset to the reactionary bigotry of Taine and his 
followers, the present work will have its usefulness. The 
opposite view to that maintained by the brilliant French 
writer is here set forth, if not with equal talent, at least with 
an equally imposing array of evidence and authorities. 
Students of European history will find it a valuable treasury 
of facts, whatever opinion they may form of the author’s 
political philosophy. In the meantime the way will be open 
for a judicious and impartial historian, of the type of Ban- 
croft and Prescott, who can utilize all the recent disclosures 
of the memoirs and documents which have appeared since 
the histories of Thiers, Mignet, Louis Blanc and Lamartine 
were published, in giving to the world the true story and 
philosophy of the great Revolution. . 





Justin Winsor’s ‘ Columbus” * 

Mr. Winsor has won for himself a distinguished reputa- 
tion, not so much in the capacity of historian as in that of a 
collector of historical data, by his ‘ Narrative and Critical 
History of America.’ That valuable work, of which he 
modestly styles himself the editor, has a double claim on 
‘the esteem of scholars. The many excellent monographs 
which it comprises, written for the most part by masters of 
historical knowledge and of the English language, make it 
an important addition to American literature; while the nu- 
merous notes and other elucidations supplied by the edi- 
tor’s extensive and minute research render it a treasury of 
information, for which all inquirers must be grateful. It 
cannot be said that Mr. Winsor’s own share-of the work 
added specially to its literary attraction. His style is usu- 
ally hard and dry, after the well-known manner of the mod- 
ern encyclopedia,—and, when he attempts a higher flight, is 
apt to become tumid and obscure. These defects, however, 
in one who merely assumed the humble post of an editor 
and annotator, were little noticed. As the work appeared 
in Mr. Winsor’s name, and as his industrious and carefal 
direction of its preparation, with the erudition displayed in 
his notes, gave it a large part of its value, he naturally and 
justly received the main distinction derived from it. 

The contrast between that work and his latest publication 
is very great. His new book is entirely his own, and conse- 
quently lacks the advantage which his former volumes de- 
rived from the aid of many able and judicious collaborators. 
Strange to say, the other features which gave the ‘Critical 
History ’ its special worth have also disappeared. The vol- 
ume has not a single footnote. The authorities on which it 
is based are indeed described in the introductory chapter; 
but these authorities, as is well known, vary widely in their 
value; and the particular references which the cautious read- 
er desires to enable him to learn the source and determine the 
accuracy of the author’s statements, are lacking. At the 
same time, the judicial impartiality which in general distin- 
guished the former volumes, and particularly recommended 
them, is no longer apparent. Whether this impartiality was 
due to the fact that the editor then worked ‘ with the codp- 
eration of acommittee from the Massachusetts Historical 
Society,’ or to the diffidence of a comparatively untried 
writer, can only beconjectured. Certain it is that the pres- 
ent volume is one of the most offensively one-sided and bit- 
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terly prejudiced works of biography that have appeared in 
modern times. 

Mr. Winsor’s brief sketch, entitled ‘Columbus and his 
Discoveries," which commences the second volume of his 
‘ Critical History,’ closes with a passage which, if turgid and 
slovenly in style, and absurd in statement and reasoning, 
shows that he then endeavored, though not quite success- 
fully, to keep within the limits of fair historical record and 
comment. ‘The world,’ he writes, “always admires con- 
stancy. and zeal; but when it [what ?] is fed, not by well- 
rounded performance, but by self-satisfaction and self-in- 
terest, and tarnished by deceit, we lament where we would 
approve. Columbus’s imagination was eager, and unfortu- 
nately ungovernable. It led him to a great discovery which 
he was not seeking for; and he was far enough right to 
make his error more emphatic. He is certainly not alone 
among the great men of the world’s regard who have some 
of the attributes of the small and mean.’ 

Here, it will be observed, Mr. Winsor attributes Colum- 
bus’s ‘ great discovery ’ to his ‘unfortunately ungovernable 
imagination.’ He forgets that a few pages earlier he had 
ascribed it to the most rational of all grounds,—‘a confi- 
dence in the sphericity of the earth.’ He tells us that the 
discovery was one which Columbus was not seeking for; 
and yet, a little before, in his summary of the arguments 
which Columbus urged upon the council of learned men at 
Salamanca, we are informed that ‘he told them he should 
find Asia that way; and that if he did not, there must be 
other lands westerly quite as desirable to discover.’ Why 
the fact that Columbus was so nearly right should ‘ make 
his error more emphatic’ is not clear. Assuredly the rifle- 
man who hits withinan inch of the centre does not make so 

“emphatic ’ a miss as one whose bullet strikes outside of the 


target. With the concluding sentence no fault can be. 


found, except that which our delightful humorist has found 
with the song of the katydid. It states ‘in such a solemn 
way’ an undisputed fact, which is unfortunately true of all 
great men. 

But in the five years which have elapsed since the second 
volume of the ‘Critical History’ was published, Mr. Win- 
sor’s estimate of Columbus has undergone a remarkable 
change. No quality of greatness now remains to the Geno- 
ése discoverer. His character has now not merely ‘some of 
the attributes of the small and mean.’ It is entirely made 
up of such attributes. This professed biography is simply 
one long vituperative indictment of its subject for high 
crimes and villanies and for smaller but equally despicable 
faults and weaknesses of all descriptions. The pages which 
‘relate his adventures are thickly sown with derogatory epi- 
thets and assertions, always bitter and often inconsistent, 
pronounced with what in ordinary controversy would seem 
to be a personal and vindictive spitefulness. We are told 
of his * arrogant spirit’; his * plebeian nature and sordid 
-cravi ngs’; ; his ‘ besetting cupidity ’; his ‘mean, insatiable 
greed; his ‘ unwholesome deceit and sordid cravings’; his 

“unfitness for command’; his. ‘theft from a brave sailor ss 
his ‘ official and officious religious profession,’ which ‘he 
‘spent in wordy enthusiasm.’ He was a ‘weakling’; he was 

“mad.’ He was ‘ ambitious to become the first slave-driver 
of the New World.’ ‘ He gained the execration of the good 
angels.’ He was ‘a pitiable man,’ and met ‘a pitiable 
death.’ These are merely a few flowers of the peculiar rhet- 
oric which characterizes this extraordinary work. 

The view which Mr. Winsor takes of the character and 
acts of Columbus makes it necessary for him to decry the 
character of the discoverer’s illustrious patroness and firm 
friend, Queen Isabella, and also the qualifications of his dis- 
tinguished biographers and admirers, Irving, Prescott, Hum- 
boldt, and Lamartine. He does not hesitate. Isabella was 
an unlovely, wily, perfidious, and cruel woman. Irving and 
Prescott sought to make interesting books without regard to 
historical truth. Humboldt was a scientific pedant, and was 

blinded by a stupid prepossession. Lamartine was an ideal- 
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izing inventor of pretended facts. Even the two or three 
writers who, like Arthur Helps, condemn both Columbus 
and Isabella for some of their acts, are found by Mr. Winsor 
to be far too lenient. Helps admits that the evil acts con- 
nected with the name and authority of Isabella were all 
‘done, or rather assented to, upon the highest and purest 
motives.’ To which statement Mr. Winsor makes the pre- 
posterous objection that ‘to palliate on such grounds is to 
believe in the irresponsibility of motives, which should tran- 
scend times and occasions.’ The law and the conscience of 
every civilized community pronounce that the character of 
an act is to be decided, not by its results, but by the motives 
which prompted it. The motives make the entire difference 
between murder and justifiable homicide. The slaying may 
have been due to a mistake, and its consequences most dis- 
astrous; but when it becomes clear that the slayer was in- 
nocent in intention, he is dismissed without blame. If in- 
tentions are not to be regarded, the benevolent Las Casas, 
whom Mr. Winsor most inconsistently idolizes, and contrasts 
at every turn with Columbus,must be held to have been one of 
the worst of men; for it was mainly due to his eager advocacy 
of Negro slavery, overcoming the sagacious objections of 
Cardinal Ximenes, that the African slave-trade, which that 
great statesman had designed to abolish, was finally estab- 
lished, to become the source of unnumbered woes and a 
blight upon the future of two continents. To this must be 
added the evil example of the fact which Dr. George E. 
Ellis records in his admirable biographical sketch of Las 
Casas, contributed to the ‘ Narrative and Critical History,’ 
that ‘ Las Casas himself, like all the other Spaniards, had a 
company of Indian servants, who were in effect slaves, and 
that he put them to work, the benefit of which accrued to 
himself.’ With his usual inconsistency, Mr. Winsor forgets 
these blots on the character and career of Las Casas, whom 
he seeks to reserve as a foil to Columbus. 

As motives are in question, it is but just to recognize the 
fact that the motive which has apparently led the author 
into the errors that deface his present work is in itself a re- 
spectable one. He has, as Las Casas had, a horror of cruel- 
ty. Since slave-dealing and slave-holding evidently seem 
to him,—as they did not seem to Las Casas in his day,—to 


comprise the sum of all cruelties and all villanies, he refuses. 


to believe that anyone who, four hundred years ago, de- 
liberately reduced human beings to bondage, or counte- 
nanced acts which inevitably led to cruelty, can have pos- 
sessed any good qualities whatever. Thus itis clear to him 
that Isabella, who joined with her husband in selling the 
captive Moors of Spain as slaves, and in establishing the 
merciless Inquisition, cannot possibly have been a good 
woman. Every act which such persons as Columbus and 
Isabella performed, however apparently laudable, must have 
been due to some evil propensity or to some miserable weak- 
ness. This evident origin of the unjust and absurd judg- 
ments which Mr. Winsor pronounces, while it greatly light- 
ens the severity of the criticism to which this work would 
otherwise be liable, shows that the author is deficient in one 
of the most essential qualities of a trustworthy historian,— 
the capacity for judging the characters and acts of the per- 
sons whom he describes by the light of the times in which 
they lived. Judged in this light, Columbus, Las Casas, and 
Isabella, however grievous may have been their mistakes, 
must be pronounced, as posterity has already pronounced 


them, three of the greatest and noblest characters that have 


illustrated any period of the world’s history. 

It is hardly necessary to add that the accusation of sor- 
did meanness, of hypocrisy, of theft, and other turpitudes, 
which the author brings against the great discoverer, and 
the charges of vulgar hero-worship and wilful:or stupid mis- 
representation which he alleges against Irving and the other 
biographers whom he arrogantly condemns, are all due to 
the same unthinking prejudice and singular incapacity for 
discernment which are apparent throughout the volume. 
However worthy of respect may have been the sentiments 
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which inspired the book, the remarkable defects in the au- 
thor’s reasoning faculties and canons of judgment have 


made it a deplorable production, for which his best friends 
will be the first to wish a speedy oblivion. 





Miss Monroe’s “ Valeria, and Other Poems” * 

ONE OF THE most noteworthy volumes of verse that have 
appeared during the past year is Miss Harriet Monroe’s 
‘Valeria, and Other Poems,’ privately printed, and of an e4i- 
tion limited to three hundred copies, most of which were 
subscribed for by the author’s friends. The chief interest in 
this book centres in the most ambitious of its contents, ‘ Va- 
leria,’ a tragedy in five acts, which has for its principal char- 
acter a gipsy-like girl-minstrel. This drama is entirely orig- 
inal in conception, carefully studied and’ strongly written : 
the characters are clearly defined, the situations are natural, 
the incidents keenly interesting, and the plot is developed 
with a rare sense of the requirements of an acting play. It 
possesses a degree of merit seldom found in modern dra- 
matic writing, and in both structure and execution it is 
poetic,—a drama written by a poet. Next in importance is 
the ‘Cantata’ which was sung at the dedication of the Chi- 
cago Auditorium. Miss-Monroe is not without honor in the 
city of her birth, a fact attested by the recent action of the 
World’s Fair Committee in inviting her to compose the ded- 
ication Ode. If one may judge by this ‘ Cantata,’ the Col- 
umbian Ode is likely to be a dignified and fine poem, in 
every way worthy of the great occasion it will celebrate. 
Other pieces in this collection comprise a number of lyrics 
and sonnets which are full of serious thought nobly ex- 
pressed and reveal a great charm of fancy and imagination. 
We have refrained from making quotations from either of 
the longer poems inasmuch as they would give only an in- 
adequate idea of the beauty of the whole composition. 
Let us in their place put this delightful sonnet, ‘ Red Clo- 
ver ’:— 

Call me new: born thy worshiper, sweet flower, 

Soft laughter of the meadows! I have seen 

Thy pink spheres shake away the dewy screen 
From night’s caress to greet the dawn’s glad hour. 
I feel the rich weight of thy blossoms cower 

When wild winds sweep across the wastes of green, 
Startling the bees, who, restful wings a-sheen, 

Steal thy sweet riches for their queen’s bright dower. 
Thou seem’st to all pure things allied, and so 

Thy blossoms touched no stranger when they lay 
So proudly ‘neath that rose-tipped chin of hers. 

For she, though bred in cities, yet doth know 

The finer thoughts of nature. Her soul stirs 

To greet thee as thine own to greet the day. 


Coming from the De Vinne press, this book is one of the 
finest examples of bookmaking that have appeared ‘in this 
country. 





Mrs. Oliphant’s ‘‘ Jerusalem ” t¢ 

Mrs. OLIPHANT. seems, almost purposely, to have no 
* erudite’ readers of her book on Jerusalem, She warns off, 
in her defiant preface, all those who hold to the legitimacy 
of the newer and higher criticism that has jarred the old 
traditions concerning the origin of the Hebrew Scriptures. 
Rating soundly M. Renan and Herr Wellhausen, and sup- 
posing them to be the only ones concerned in the vast ques- 
tion at issue between cumulative scholarship and medizval 
or late Jewish traditions, she sails serenely on the sea of 
imagination and romance as well as of fact and orthodox 
tradition. She will have no world of primeval Hebrew tra- 
dition save that of her childhood’s receptive making, even 
though she has visited the Holy Land and seen its post- 
Israelitish architecture and apocryphal relics as well as un- 


changeable natural features. Her book is thoroughly popu- 


lar, and will be read by tens of thousands. She writes of 
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the holy city, its history and hope. Her book is not a rec- 
ord of Eastern travel, nor does it go into archeology and 
scholarship. Beginning with the story of David, the author 
tells again, in her own way, the always charming tale. In 
Solomon she finds the centre of the golden age of Hebrew 
literature, and in describing him she is at her best. The 
other Kings of Judah are disposed of in a single chapter. 
In Part II. she writes of the prophets, constructing their 
history and environment mainly from their own writings, 
and evidently also from the ‘lesson helps’ which so often 
cover up the ancient facts under modern or merely tradi- 
tional notions. The Return and Restoration are pictured 
in Part III., where one of the best chapters treats of the 
Maccabees. In the Final Tragedy (Part IV.) she dwells on 
the life of Christ, the Jewish and Christian idea of the Mes- 
sias, and the end of the Jewish dispensation. There are 
several score of illustrations and a good index. The author 
gives no authorities, but writes a book which, for the very 
reason that critical learning is eschewed and the grand old 
story told with sympathy and pictorial power, will charm 
thousands and tens of thousands. It is a book for the 
average reader. The illustrations are from drawings by 
Hamilton Aidé and photographs by F. M. Good. 





‘In the ‘Stranger People’s’ Country” * 

WHO THEY WERE and whence they came none can say. 
The mountains where they found their home keep silence. 
None might know that they had ever lived but for a dim 
tradition associating them with the ancient forgotten peo- 
ples of this old hemisphere of ours that we are wont to deem 
so new. For this is one of the strange burial-grounds of 
the pigmy dwellers of Tennessee; prehistoric, it is held—an 
extinct, diminutive race; only Aztec children, others sur- 
mise, of a uniform size, buried apart from their kindred for 
some unimagined, never-to-be-explained reason; and amore 
prosaic opinion contends that the curious stone sepulchres 
contain merely infant relics of the Cherokee Indian. Mean- 
while the ‘little people’ sleep well in the solemn environ- 
ment of the Great Smoky Mountains, protected by the su- 
perstitious dread with which they have inspired the moun- 
taineers who live around them. It is with a view to settling 
the question of who these ‘ little people’ are that Shattuck, a 
practical scientist from the Atlantic coast, comes to the 
mountains. He has to obtain permission to disturb the 
sepulchres from the man upon whose land the burial-ground 
is situated. Shattuck has a talent for making friends, and 
the man, yielding finally to his solicitations, gives the desired 
consent. His wife, however, looks upon the whole proceed- 
ing with horror, is persuaded®* the pigmy dwellers will visit 
their wrath upon her, and swears they shall not be disturbed, 
that she will kill the man who dares to doit. Shattuck is 
not to be deterred. He proceeds to open one of the sepul- 
chres and is fired at, not by the woman, but by a gang of 
thieves who have hidden their stolen goods in the burial- 
ground and have stationed a man to watch and fire upon 
anyone who tries to open the graves. The incidents con- 
nected with this theft make up the rest of the story. They 
are all very picturesque and very graphically told. Charles 
Egbert Craddock has put some of her finest work into this 
book, and in it she has placed her most attractive female 
character—Letitia Pettingill, called ‘Litt’ by the moun- 
taineers. Sheis completely fascinated with Shattuck, and 
he, amused and interested to some extent by the beauty and 
native cleverness of the girl, unconsciously leads her on to 
love him. When she puts him ona horse and saves him 
from the wrath of her people by telling him to ride for his life, 
she asks him if he will come back, and he replies that he will, 
even from the ends of the earth. He forgets, of course, 
and she goes down to her grave, after years of watching 
have worn out her life; in the belief that her doom has fallen 
all too soon and that he will come to find her gone. 


*In the ‘Stranger People’s’ Country. By Charles Egbert Craddcck. $1.50. 
Harper & Bros. 











Theological and Religious Literature 

ARTHUR T. PIERSON—we gladly follow the example he sets on 
his title-page, of dropping all titles and honorary de: —delivered 
a ago a series of lectures at New Brunswick, N. J., before the 
Theological Seminary of the Reformed Church in America. These 
lectures, in a revised and probably enlarged form, have recently 
been published under the caption, ‘ The Divine Enterprise of Mis- 
sions,’ and thus will find a larger audience. Anything that Mr. 
Pierson writes on missions is worth reading. He is a bright, flu- 
ent and earnest man. For several years past he has been promi- 
nent in this country, and still more so in Great Britain, as an advo- 
cate of foreign missions. He was by general acknowledgment the 
leading speaker in the great Missionary Conference in London in 
1888. Since then he has edited the Missionary Review of the 
World and in it given accounts of the extraordinary tour he 
made through Great Britain in the interest of missions. He 
is the author of the well-known ‘Crisis of Missions.’ Yet his 
writings are a great contrast to those of Dr. Robert Needham 
Cust, and the authoritative German writers, Warneck, Grunde- 
mann, Gundert and Plath, in learning, sobriety, thoughtfulness 
and care. Mr. Pierson is no scholar. He prints his Greek 
without accents; does not always quote correctly ; speaks vague- 
ly of the Rev. Dr. Robinson, of whom in this well-doctored 
and Robinsoned land there are many, whereas he means probably 
Edward Robinson, the famous Bible scholar—too great a man to 
be honored by a degree; makes extravagant statements, as in 
teaching that the great bulk of the human family, including the 
majority of the external Christian Church, has perished or is now 
rishing ; and is not always self-consistent. But when the worst 
as been said his book is still a powerful and inspiring presentation 
of a great theme. The author’s limitations and weaknesses are 
the more noticeable in contrast with the indisputable merits of his 
book—its skilful use of Scripture, its infectious enthusiasm, its in- 
tense earnestness and sincere devotion to the cause. He insists 
upon the evangelization of the world in this generation. The way 
he proposes to do it is objectionable and the result he hopes for is 
very meagre. But that the Church has not awakened to her duty 
is confessed. She needs more of such vigorous talking as one 
hears in this volume. Mr. Pierson is now filling, or at least oc- 
cupying, Spurgeon’s pulpit. From this vantage-ground he will be 
able to assauit the strongholds of ignorance and sloth which con- 
fine the Church. May the book under review have a wide circula- 
tion and increase the number and efficiency of laborers in the for- 

eign field. ($1.25. Baker & Taylor Co.) 





THE CONSERVATISM which leads to the clinging to the Author- 
ized Version has its disadvantages. Thus in Prof. Lumby’s com- 
ment on 2 Kings in the Smaller Cambridge Bible for Schools, the 
printing of the Revised Version as text would have saved much 
valuable space, for it is reproduced piecemeal in the notes. The 
little book is much to the point. Prof. Lumby neatly brushes aside 
the webs of learned and sceptical conjecture about the discovery 
of the Book of the Law (2 Kings, xxii.), by saying that ‘ after nearly 
sixty years of neglect of the Temple and its services, we can feel 
little surprise that neither Hilkiah nor his fellows were aware of its 
existence, and that Josiah knew concerning it only what had been 
taught him by the priests.’ Another book in the same series is 
the Rev. A. Plummer’s comment on St. John’s Gospel. Mr. Plum- 
mer’s introduction is admirable, and his notes, although brief, are 
sufficient. In them he makes many changes in translation, and 
many happy remarks. Thus in John xvi., 19, he reads ‘ perceived’ 
for ‘ knew,’ and — that when our Lord’s natural powers of 
observation sufficed he was not enabled to read thoughts super- 
naturally, The phrase ‘Arise, let us go hence,’ upon which Mat- 
thew Arnold comments in characteristic fashion, is awkwardly in- 
terpreted as suggesting ‘that the contents of the succeeding three 
chapters are spoken before they leave the room.’ The book is in- 
dexed, and an index in a commentary is a novelty. (30 cts. each. 
Macmillan & Co.)——‘ THE JUNIOR League Songster, containing 
songs for devotional services, social entertainments and anniversary 
occasions’ is a compilation by S. V. R. Ford, who has kindly in- 
cluded a few good hymns and tunes, along with his own. (15 cts. 
Hunt & Eaton.) 





PIERRE DANIEL CHANTEPIE DE LA SAUSSAYE, Professor of 
the History of Religions in the University of Amsterdam, contrib- 
uted to Mohr’s ‘Sammlung Theologischer Lehrbiicher,’ a ‘ Lehr- 
buch der Religionsgeschichte’ in two volumes (Freiburg im Br. 
1887-89). The first volume, containing the elaborate general in- 
troduction and the accounts of the religion of the Chinese, Egyp- 
tians, Babylonians and Assyrians, and the Hindus, has been trans- 
lated by Beatrice S. Colyer-Fergusson, a married daughter of Max 
Miller, under the title of a ‘Manual of the Science of Religion.’ 
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Such a combination ought to secure good work. The author’s 
preface has some curious variations from the original German pref- 
ace, but these may be intentional, as the author carefully went 
over the translation. It is doubtless due to the same cause that 
we find here and there atitle dropped or added in the bibliogra- 
phies, and a sentence added or subtracted in the text. The bookis 
very readable in the original, and is not less so in the translation, 
the sale of which will, it is hoped, encourage Mrs. Colyer-Fergusson 
thus to translate the second volume and put the complete work in 
the hands of English readers. The supervision Chantepie de la Saus- 
saye has given his book, already alluded to, has made. the transla- 
tion more valuable than the original. One of the features of the 
present book is the titles and criticisms of books prefaced to each 
section. These constitute a select bibliography of the subject. 
Chantepie de la Saussaye has evidently read the books he records, 
and not merely copied their titles. In treating religion his stand- 
point is that of a Christian, This is a gain. If Max Miiller’s dic- 
tum, ‘ He who knows only one religion knows none,’ be a little ex- 
aggerated, as Saussaye thinks (p. 10), it is simply true that he who 
has no personal experience of religion is incompetent to write on 
comparative religion. The book has a full table-of-contents but no 
index ; the latter, let us hope, is reserved for the end of the second 
volume. The price is too high to bring about a second edition 
speedily. ($3.50. Longmans, Green & Co.) 





THE REv. Dr. GEORGE THOMAS STOKES, Professor of Eccle- 
siastical History in the University of Dublin, and Vicar of All 
Saints, Blackrock, Dublin, contributes to the Expositor’s Bible the 
exposition of the first nine chapters of the Acts of the Apostles. It 
is a good thing to have an historian at work on this book ; yet Prof. 
Stokes is not so careful as an historian should be, for on the first 
page of his preface (note 3) he speaks of ‘Dr. Schaff's valuable 

ncyclopzedia of Historical Theology’ (szc), and on page 296 of 
Schaff’s ‘ Theological Encyclopedia,’ referring to the same work. 
There is no such book. What Prof. Stokes means is Dr. Schaff’s 
‘Religious Encyclopzdia,’ commonly called the ‘ Schaff-Herz»g.’ 
On p. viii. of the preface (note 1, next to last line) is a very careless 
typographical mishap; p. x., note 1, mention is made of Clarke's 
(for Clark’s) Ante-Nicene Library. Directly opposite is the state- 
ment that ‘ we have the Dialogue of Jason and Papiscus,’ whereas 
we have not, that being one of the long-lost works (cf. McGiffert’s 
‘ Dialogue between a Christian and a Jew,’ New York, 1889). Prof. 
Stokes is himself aware of it. We have an analagous work (p. 12), 
the ‘ Dialogue of Papiscus and Philo ’ (edited by McGiffert in the 
volume referred to). Turning now to the book itself, we find it to 
be of decided interest. The author is an omnivorous reader and 
his mind is stored with miscellaneous knowledge of which he makes 
“ges use. The exposition is not textual but homiletical. So it can 

read, unlike a commentary; and it is very readable. Prof. 
Stokes has a good word for charity organization societies, penny 
postal saving-banks and other wise measures for ameliorating the 
condition of the dependent classes. He seems to consider ‘the 
poor’ as rather useful than otherwise, and would witness the tri- 
umph of Father McGlynn’s Anti-Poverty Society with alarm ; for 
he says : ‘Ill indeed would be the world’s state if we had no longer 
the poor, the sick, the needy with us’ (p. 205). So the poor are a 
sort of spiritual gymnastic apparatus for the development of the 
moral muscle of the well-to-do! Out upon such patronizing opin- 
ions! ($1.50. A.C. Armstrong & Son.) 





Mr. JOHN M. KLUH, a printer, has been at pains to tell ‘ The 
Story of the Childhood and Passion of the Lord Jesus the Savior 
in the Words of the Evangelists and Traditions,’ and at still greater 
pains to print it. It rather staggers one to find the opening sen- 
tence thus set up: ‘ In 56s das 5&1 was a man in Galil, in $i city 
of Nazares.’ Believers as we are in ‘fonetic’ spelling, we hesitate 
about enlarging the capacity of the ordinary alphabet by reversing 
its letters and using numbers. (75 cts. Chicago: J. M. Kliih.) 
——THE COMPILATION by Mr. Kliih, apparently designed to pro- 
mote reform in English spelling, will not do so much a the stately 
volume edited by C. H. Balg, Ph.D., entitled ‘ The First Germanic 
Bible, Translated from the Greek by the Gothic Bishop Wulfila in 
the Fourth Century, and the Other Remains of the Gothic Lan- 
guage,’ whose preface and introduction, printed in ordinary type, 
are phonetically spelled (as thus, ‘To lern a language thuroly ’). 
English spelling is surely not to be suffered much longer to impede 
English literary progress. Hence every bold attempt to improve 
it is welcome. But this is only by the way. Mr. Balg is a com- 
petent Gothic scholar and thoroughly in earnest in his desire to ex- 
tend language-studies in that direction. He has supplied the Eng- 
lish reader with a translation of Braune’s ‘Gothic Grammar’ (Mil- 
waukee, 1883), which has reading lessons and a vocabulary. He 
now puts him in possession of all the remains of Gothic, annotated 
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and supplied with a ax and complete . As the Bible 
remains are com sad witige ton bean and one rather o 


octavo pages in double columns and the remainder in twent a. 
the amount the student has to master is small, and it would seem 
a very iy — to know all Gothic literature. ($2.75. B. Wester- 
mann : 





Recent Fiction 

“THE ROMANCE OF A CHALET,’ by Mrs. Campbell Praed, has 
‘the usual American girl travelling around Europe alone that miost 
English novelists introduce into their books sooner or later. She 
has an affair with an Englishman in London who tells her he 
loves her but does not ask her to marry him because there is 
a vein of insanity in his family, and she has vowed never to 
marry on that account. She goes to the Continent and, after 
some deliberation, her lover finds he cares too much for her to 
give her up, so he follows her, proposes and is accepted. Their 
riends gather around them and a formal betrothal takes 
place, but all at once it is discovered that the girl is the 
daughter of a woman who was the heroine of a terrible 
scandal in Rome many years before. She became involved 
in a notorious love-affair and murdered her rival. It was af- 
terwards proved that she was insane, and at the moment 
her daughter’s engagement is announced she is alive and in an 
insane asylum in England. The girl believes her mother to be 
dead and knows ‘nothing of her history. When her lover hears 
it he decides that it would be nothing short of criminal in him 
to marry her with so much insanity in both families. He tells her 
she must release him without entering into the slightest explana- 
tion. She is too proud to show that she cares and she leads a 
wandering life for years. At last she drifts back to England 
where she finds her mother and hears the truth about everything. 
She sees she cannot be happy under the circumstances so she 
e- back to Rome and enters a Catholic sisterhood. ($1.25. J. 

. Lippincott Co.) 





THE ‘ ADVENTURES of a Fair Rebel’ occur in South Carolina 
during the War. The War itself does not figure prominently in 
the story, but forms a sort of running accompaniment underlying 
everything that takes place. The young people in the country 
down there organize themselves into an amateur theatrical troupe, 
and go from town to town giving performances for the benefit of 
the Southern cause and the Southern soldiers. One of the girls 
falls in love with a Captain in the Union Army, who returns her 
affection. In spite of their political differences they are very happy 
in each other, until one night she sees him greet one of the other 

irls with so much warmth of manner that it makes her doubt him. 
She makes herself miserable over this, but it is explained to her by 
the tact that he is nearly related to her friend and they have not 
seen each other for years. There is not much in the story, but it 
is very sweet and very simply and naturally told. There are sev- 
eral bits of Negro dialect in it that are extremely clever, and 
several incidents that are well described. It is by Matt Crim.* 
{$1.25. Charles L. Webster & Co.)\——‘ TALES OF To-Day and 
Other Days’ are translated by E. P. Robins from the French of 
Alfred de Musset, Frangois rE re Paul Bourget, Guy de Mau- 
passant, Prosper Mérimée and Théophile Gautier. The collection 
consists of those short stories that the French so excel in; the ‘Tales 
of To-Day’ being selected from among the writings of the most fa- 
mous of our modern raconteurs, while the ‘ Tales of Other Days’ 
are some of those that served to’ amuse our fathers many years ago, 
the intention being to give some faint idea of the difference which 
characterizes the literary methods of the two epochs. The stories 
are well-known in their French form, and are not particularly well 
translated. (So cts. Cassell Pub. Co.) 





A MOTHER and two daughters, reduced to poverty by a sud- 
den stroke of ill-fortune, go to London to try and make their 
living. The eldest daughter secures a position as a shop girl, but 
she has had no training for anything of the kind, is not very compe- 
tent, and her wages are verysmall. They are in danger of starving, 
and she sees her mother especially wanting everything she cannot 
give her. A young man advertises for a wife, and the advertise- 
ment catches hereye. She determines to answer it, and meeting 
the young fellow and being pleased with him she marries him. 
= have a pretty little home, he takes the best care of her 
mother and sister, is as good to her as possible and she is very 
happy with him. All at once rumors begin to circulate about 
some daring burglaries which have been committed in London 
and, for no reason which the reader can divine, the conviction 
forces itself upon this woman that it is her husband who is the 


* See The Lounger, on page 71. 
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guilty person. She taxes him with the crime and he admits it, 
telling her that when he advertised for a wife it was a confed- 
erate he wanted, but when he saw her he fell in love with her 
and decided then and there to give up the life he was leading 
and be an honest man. They agree to separate, he going to 
America and furnishing her a support from there, while she re- 
mains in England with her sister. The idea is that eventually they 
were reunited. The meaning of the title, ‘ s All,’ is that we 
are all dependent upon human sympathy, and that we crave it and 
beg for it. Itis by L. Dongall. ($1.50. Longmans, Green & Co.) 


THE NOTICE PRINTED in last week's Critic of Mr. Griswold’s 
‘ Descriptive Lists of American, International, Romantic and Brit- 
ish Novels’ was erroneous in one or two particulars. The Amer- 
ican List is divided into those dealing with country life and those 
dealing with city life. The former includes 178 titles, the latter 
235. The International Novels number 151. The Romantic 
Novels, a few of which are in some slight degree historical, 
are introduced by a quotation from Hawthorne about the 
difficulty of writing an American romance, and one from 7he 
Round Table about the present lack of romantic fiction of the 
Mrs. Radcliffe style. Nevertheless, Mr. Griswold has collected 
titles and notices of 445 Romantic Novels, including, it is true, a 
good many translations. The British Novels—the best of them— 
are credited, in ae from The Atlantic, with having taught 
many people gi manners, and are charged on the other hand, 
in a quotation from Maurice Thompson, with occasioning much of 
the false pride, incompetency and worse than are to be found in our 
cities. They number 916—not far from half of the whole number 
of novels included in these lists. The notices abridged from Zhe 
Critic, Nation, Literary World, Spectator, Atheneum, West- 
minster Review and other sources are generally short, yet long 
enough to give the reader some idea of the merits of the book un- 
der review. The volume is provided with an index of authors, and 
is well printed and substantially bound. ($2. Cambridge, Mass, : 
W. M. Griswold.) 








Minor Notices e 

A LECTURE ON ‘ The Doctrine of Evolution : Its Scope and In- 
fluence,’ delivered by John Fiske before the Brooklyn Ethical Asso- 
ciation in May of last year, and afterwards published in The Popu- 
lar Science Monthly, has now been issued as a pamphlet. It is 
mainly devoted to a statement of the general principles of evolu- 
tionism as taught by Darwin and Spencer, with some account of 
the history of the doctrine. It is wholly uncritical, the defects and 
fallacies in the evolutionary theory which are so obvious to impar- 
tial minds, especially in the departments of philosophy, psychology 
and ethics, being apparently invisible to Mr. Fiske. The author 
declares his opposition to materialism; but his attempt to show 
that Mr. Spencer is not a materialist is inconclusive, as some of the 
other speakers at the meeting of the Association clearly showed. 
As a brief statement of the evolution theory, however, Mr. Fiske’s 
lecture has merits. (10 cts. D. Appleton & Co.)——IN 1891 and 
1892 The Century Magazine published a series of short articles 
on ‘Cheap Money Experiments in Past and Present Times,’ which 
have now been issued in pamphlet form. They are mainly histori- 
cal, and are designed to show to persons not familiar with either 

ractical finance or economic science the evils that inevitably flow 
hoes the issue of paper money with no substantial basis. An ac- 
count is given of many experiments that have been made in the 
manufacture and use of ‘cheap money,’ special attention bei 
given to the issue of notes and loans on landed security. Seve 
American experiments of the kind are described, and a very full 
account is given of the recent financial transactions in the Argen- 
tine Republic, which have led to such terrible disaster, The Amer- 
ican farmers’ plan for a cheap government loan to them on the 
security of their farms is criticised, and its folly clearly shown; and 
altogether the “Ys conveys lessons that can hardly fail to_be 
useful. (5 cts. The Century Co.) ’ 





LADY DUFFERIN’S Canadian journal is, like her Indian journal, 
a minute record of events in the daily life of the wife of the Gov- 
ernor-General. Like her Indian journal also, this one was sent 
home in the form of weekly letters to her mother, the difference be- 
tween the two resting in the fact that the Indian journal was pub- 
lished at once, whereas the Canadian book has been closed twelve 
years, making a great many of the descriptions of places and the 
statements with regard to things and people ancient history 
altogether. In this time the Canadian Pacific Railway has 
traversed the continent, with cities springing up everywhere in its 
wake ; Ottawa itself has outgrown her ladyship’s recollections of 
it, and the greatest possible improvement has taken place in almost 
every part of the Dominion. Politics are eliminated from this 
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‘journal ; the Governor-General and his wife belong to no party, 
and.those who look for a discussion of public matters here will be 
disappointed—it is only as they affected their individual movements 
or their social arrangements. that they are alluded to even in a 
light and irresponsible spirit. This was necessary, of course, but 
it renders the journal much less interesting than it would other- 
wise have been. ($1.50. D. Appleton & Co.) ——PATTERSON’S 
‘Illustrated Nautical Dictionary * is one of those books which a 
man needs very badly when he needs it at all. The author, Capt, 
Howard Patterson, has been long and favorably known as an 
expert on all matters pertaining to the sea. He has written several 
useful nautical works, but this Dictionary surpasses them all in the 
general nature of its utility. It is at once compact and exhaustive, 
and is fully up to date. The illustrations are numerous and help- 
ful, and the definitions and descriptions cover the whole ground 
from a rope yarn to a man-of-war’s organization. It is not going 


too far to say that this book will prove to be one of the most valu- 
able ever owe for the seafaring man and those interested in 
ships and t 


eir doings. ($5. New York: Nautical Dictionary Co.) 


VOL. VIII. OF THE new edition of ‘Chambers’s Encyclopedia ’ 
. runs from ‘ Peasant ’ to ‘ Roumelia,’ and includes many important 
new articles. Of those copyrighted in the United States are papers 
on the States of Pennsylvania and Rhode Island, on the countries 
of Peru and Pheenicia, on the cities of Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burg, on ‘ Petroleum,’ ‘ Phonograph,’ ‘ Poe,’ ‘ Poetry,’ ‘ Protection,’ 
‘Rabelais,’ ‘ Railways,’ ‘ Rifles,’ and the ‘ Roman Catholic Church.’ 
The article on Poetry, though copyrighted here, is by Mr. Edmund 
Gosse; that on Poe is by the Rev. Prof. F. M. Bird, who does not 
seem to think very highly of his subject either as poet or man. 
Mr. Walter Besant is far more appreciative of Rabelais. Other 
noteworthy articles are Mr. W. T. Stead’s, on Periodicals ; Thomas 
A. Edison’s, on the Phonograph, describing several new and valu- 
able improvements on the original machine, and Mr. Lecky’s, on 
Pitt, whom he styles a great peace minister, though little fitted to 
encounter the problems of the latter part of his life. W. Holman 
Hunt finds the spring of Pre-Raphaelitism in Hogarth’s works. 
The volume is, like all the rest, rich in reading-matter and abun- 
dantly illustrated. ($3. J. B. Lippincott Co.) 


MR. AUSTIN DOBSON'’S edition of Goldsmith’s ‘Citizen of the 
World,’ in. the Temple Library, is made attractive by a preface 
from his hand, suggesting that the origin of the essays might be 
found in a squib of Walpole’s, on Admiral Byng’s trial, and on 
English inconstancy in general. This was in the form of a letter 
from ‘ Xo Ho, a Chinese Philosopher at London, to his friend Lien 
Chi, at Peking.’ The chénozserzes of ‘ The Citizen of the World ’ cost 
Goldsmith some pains in adapting from Du Halde and Le Comte 
what he could make to suit his purpose. But though the Chinese 
portion of the work includes some admirable tales, it is the pictures 
of Georgian England that now engage his readers’ attention. 
This gets a fillip, now and then, from the admirable little etchings 
of Mr. Railton, which show us Green Arbour Court and others of 
Goldsmith’s haunts as they were in their glory. Only a limited 
number of copies of this pretty two-volume edition have been 
printed. ($4. Macmillan & Co..\——‘ PHYSICAL BEAUTY,’ with 
advice as to how it may be obtained and preserved, by ventilation, 
food, sleep, clothing, etc., is the subject of a white-and-gold-cov- 
ered book by Annie Jenness Miller, illustrated by May R. Kern. 
Mrs. Miller deals not only with practical matters of hygiene, but 
has something to say on bodily expression, the cultivation of indi- 
viduality, the ‘home of the future and its queen’; and she even 
edges in a word about ‘ Man’s Sphere’ towardsthe end. The illus- 
trations are pretty and suggestive, especially as to the use and non- 
use of drapery. ($2. Charles L. Webster & Co.) 


THE LATEST addition to the Badminton Library of Sports and 
Pastimes is ‘ Skating,’ by J. M. Heathcote and C. G. Tebbutt, with 
chapters on ‘ Figure-skating,’ by T. Maxwell- Witham, and contri- 
butions by several other writers on the allied pastimes of curling, 
bandy, tobogganing and ice-sailing ; with illustrations by Charles 
Whymper and Capt. R. M. Alexander, as well as from photo- 
geeks The word ‘skate,’ Mr. Heathcote informs us, came to 

ee in the sixteenth century, from Holland, where it is schaats, 
with a plural schaaisen ; but the thing is of the most remote an- 
tiquity, as is shown by the skates of deer-bone found, side by side 
with a pair of Roman sandals, near London Wall in 1869. ‘The 
First noe gee of guy ice, and the formation of rinks, roller- 
skating and skating in Holland, all are described and illustrated; 
and the diagrams to the section on ‘ Figure-Skating’ would do 
honor to a mathematical treatise. The dangers attendant on 
curling are shown in a picture of a ‘ Winning Shot,’ and the hu- 
mors of tobbogganing are finely illustrated in a picture of a ‘ Tail- 
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ing Party.’ There is an index and atable of skating records. 
($5. Little, Brown & Co.)——-F ASHIONS—F RENCH FASHIONS— 
rom the time of the painted and tattooed Gauls and the first cor- 
sets and false plaits to the present is the theme of A. Robida’s 
‘Ten Centuries of Toilette,’ translated by Mrs. Cashel Hoey. The 
medizval fashion-plate was a dressed doll, which was sent from 
Paris to great ladies in the provinces. Richelieu set the mode 
by edict, prohibiting gold lace and flowered stuffs. Under Louis 
XVIL., people looked to the painters and engravers, Moreau and 
St. Aubin, when they did not look across the Channel, for their 
fashions. Thus, it seems, the powers that rule the fashions change, 
like the fashions, and there is a stricter connection between gowns 
and governments than one would suppose. M. Robida proclaims 
his belief that the prettiest fashion is to-day’s; but he gives many 
pictures of yesterday’s fashions, which may also serve for to-mor- 
row’s. There are numerous woodcuts after drawings by the au- 
thor scattered through his text, and some thirty full-page colored 
illustrations form a sort of illuminated history of the mode from 
the fourteenth century down. The translation appears to be very 
well done. ($2.50. Charles Scribner's Sons.) 


Mr. MARSHALL M. KIRKMAN has published a work entitled 
‘Railway Rates and Government Control’ in which he pleads the 
cause of the railways and deprecates governmental interference. 
He says, indeed, in his preface that he does not write from the 
standpoint of the railways but from that of an observer and student; 
but in fact his book is a one-sided and somewhat hysterical plea 
for the railways and their managers. He says, in so many words, 
that ‘no just ground of complaint against the practices of railroads 
exists or ever has existed’ (p. 99). He denies that a railway is in 
any sense a monopoly, and contends that the managers ought to 
have full power to fix rates and to regulate the business of trans- 
many without the interference of any governmental authority. 

ven discriminations between individual shippers in the charges 
for the very same service receive little condemnation from him, for 
though he cannot deny that such discriminations have existed, he 
maintains that they are only ‘ petty instances’ and ‘unworthy of 
notice’ (p. 98). Of course there is much to be said in favor of 
giving large liberty to the managers of railways, and professed foes 
of monopoly are by no means always wise or just in their criticism 
of such management, but Mr. Kirkman is equally partial and ex- 
travagant on the other side, and we must look to some other author- 
ity for the solution of railway problems. ($2.50. Rand, McNally 
& Co.) 


Magazine Notes 

Mr. HoRATIO BRIDGE'S second budget of ‘ Personal Recollec- 
tions of Nathaniel Hawthorne,’ in the February Harfer's, includes 
a letter from S. G. Goodrich to the author, in which the former 
requires $250 guarantee before he will undertake to publish, or 
have published, the ‘ Twice Told Tales.’ For his ‘ Universal His- 
tory,’ Hawthorne got only $100, though the sale has run above a 
million copies. ‘How different would have been Hawthorne’s 
encouragement,’ Mr. Bridge remarks, ‘had he commenced his 
literary work in this decade!’ Thereare several letters of Haw- 
thorne’s written from the ‘Old Manse’ at Concord, which go to 
show that his life there was a happy one. Mr. Poultney Bigelow 
begins in this number a series of illustrated papers on his journey 
‘From the Black Forest to the Black Sea,’ with illustrations by his 
fellow-canoeists, Alfred Parsons and F. D. Millet. This first article 
takes us a part of the way down the Danube, and shows us how 
pretty Donaueschingen girls look at prayers, and a peasant-girl of 
the Black Forest with a head-dress like a pair of windmill-sails. 
In ‘A Skin for a Skin,’ Julian Ralph and Frederic Remington 
describe and picture savage and courrier du bozs, Indian traders 
and quarter-breeds; Mr. Ralph also writes a clever description of 
the city of ‘Chicago—the Main Exhibit’ of the coming Columbian 
Exposition. Mr. William Archer tell us all about the Royal 
Danish Theatre, its actors and actresses; and Mr. George W. 
Sheldon takes up that unfailing theme, the ‘ Old Shipping Mer- 
chants of New York,’ with portraits of Moses H. Grinnell, Edward 
Knight Collins, A. A. Low, and other worthies of the period when 
there were no stages or hofsecars, not to mention the elevated 
railroad. In the Study, Mr. Howells pays a deserved compliment 
to Mr. Griswold’s carefully compiled Lists of Novels. 

A new magazine has appeared in this country called The Phzi- 
osophical Review, the first number of which, for January of this 
year, now lies before us. It is edited by Prof. J. G. Schurman of 
Cornell, and is supported in part by funds in the control of the 
same institution. ‘It will aim,’ says the editor, ‘at the organiza- 
tion, the diffusion and the increase of philosophical knowledge and 
activity in America.’ It will deal with all subjects that have 
hitherto been embraced by the term philosophy, including ‘psychol- 
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ogy, logic, ethics, esthetics, omg: gat of education, philosophy of 
ion, metaphysics, philosophy of nature and epistomology.’ It 
is designed to be impartial and catholic in tone and spirit, and we 
_are expressly told that ‘it will not be the organ of any institution, 
or of any sect, or of any interest.” The opening number of the 
new re contains, besides the editor’s ory note, three 
rincipal articles. The first is by Prof. John Watson, on ‘ The 
ritical Philosophy and Realism,’ being a criti of Kant from the 
standpoint of Hegel. The second is a ame F ianagraney by Prof. 
Ladd of Prof. William James’s view of psy logy, and bears the 
title ‘ Psychology as So-Called Natural Science.’ It is the ablest 
paper in the Review, and well deserves the attention of psychol- 
sts. Mr. B. I. Gilman contributes an article on ‘Some Psy- 
logical Aspects of the Chinese Musical System,’ which will 
doubtless interest musicians, but which seems to have nothing 
psychological about it except the title. The book-reviews, which 
are tg numerous, are of varying d of excellence, but on the 
whole good. A brief synopsis of papers recently published in phil- 
osophical magazines at home and abroad completes the number, 
which, for an opening number, promises well. The Philosophical 
Review will be published bi-monthly by Ginn & Co. 


Vol. IV. of Garden and Forest is full of information which will 
be appreciated by lovers of nature, wild or tame. Among its lead- 
ing articles are essays on ‘The White Oak,’ ‘Congress and the 
National Forests,’ ‘ The Tree of the Janissaries’ in the Seraglio 

ardens at Constantinople, on the Bermuda juniper, on ‘ Village 
oods,’ on ‘ Railroads in the Adirondacks’ and on the ‘ Decline of 
the Country Gentleman.’ Large half-tone engravings afford us 
portraits of famous trees, garden views from Monte Carlo and 
the Parc Monceau, and landscapes from the Yosemite and New 
Hampshire. The cranberry industry of Cape Cod is illustrated, 
and two onion-fields of Bermuda. All the latest new flowers and 
ornamental plants are figured, and the new insects that thrive on 
them. There are notices of new books, including foreign publica- 
tions, a cultural department and a department of foreign corre- 
spondence, and a useful variety of Notes. ($6.) 


“For Poets Only ” 


‘A POET for poets.’ T’was said, years ago, 

When his fame first arose in the East—even so. 

But the ranks of the poets soon multiplied fast— 

The poets who read—and ’twas said at the last, 

When his books sold by thousands when damp from the press :— 
‘It’s worth while to write just for poets, we guess!’ 


A poet for poets! Well, how could there be 
An artist to any who Art could not see ? 
Can loveliest stanza enrapture the ear 
Unless one shall first be a poet to hear? 
Go, ask any bard in the East or the West, 
Is praise from a poet not always the best ? 


‘Ah, we know what you mean—silent poets—the throng 
Who drink in the music but utter no song!’ 
They are poets, in truth, yet I love the heart-glow 
Of those who have served at the altar, who know 
The thrill and the getty when, in the still night, 
A whisper. voice tells them to rise and to write. 
C. H. CRANDALL. 








The Lounger 


IN READING ‘ DAVID GRIEVE ’—a book that places Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward almost on a plane with George Eliot and Balzac—I 
am struck by the-fact that there is not a single note of happiness 
from one end of the story to the other. Not only was David him- 
self unhappy, but so were his parents before him, so were his un- 
cle and his aunt, his friend Mr. Ancrum the clergyman, his sister, 
his wife and even his assistant in the book business, the faithful 
John—for was not his life made miserable by the bad ending of the 
= he loved, the wayward, passionate Louie? I should like to 

now if Mrs. Ward did this with intention, or whether as the plot 
developed she found the fate of her characters leading them in the 
direction of unhappiness. Let me take this opportunity to say to 


those who have not yet read this powerful story that they must . 


not be discouraged by the dialect in the first chapters. This is 
soon dropped altogether, and the story proceeds to the end in the 
most delightful English. 





‘Miss MATT CRIM’S many friends in this city,’ writes A. S., 
‘ will be surprised to learn, from a writer in a New Orleans paper, 
that “ Matt Crim, the author of the ‘ Adventures of a Fair Rebel,’ 
is not, as some Northern critics have assumed, a young lady. He 
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is, on the contrary, a young tleman, or to use his own 
sion, ‘a Southern bos AB gsc jices in the eminently Souths 
name of Lee Davis Lod He is likewise entitled to write A.M. 
after his name, and Probate of the French Lan and Litera- 
ture in the Columbian University, at Washington.” What the ed- 
titor of The Century, where many of Miss Crim’s stories have ap- 
peared, will say to all this, 1 know not. Certainly I can say that 
the manuscript and proofs of the “Adventures of a Fair Rebel” 
passed through my hands, and were received from the hands of a 
very different individual from Prof. Lee Davis Lodge of Columbian 
University. Said manuscript was also in a handwriting well-known 
to me, and it underwent at different times various changes (in the 
same hand-writing) in my presence. Miss Crim is now in Atlan- 
ta, Ga., her place of residence and the scene of the novel in ques- 
tion, which is the first she has written and has received a hearty 
welcome from the press. Let Prof. Lodge’s friend bear in mind the 
fate that has overtaken the various claimants of Homer Greene’s 
“What My Lover Said,” Belle Eugenia Smith’s “If I Should Die 
To-Night ” and Dr. John Williamson Palmer’s “ Stonewall Jack- 
son’s Way.”’ (See review of the ‘Adventures’ on page 69). 





IT IS SAID that of the first edition of Jerome K. Jerome’s new 
magazine, The [dler, over 200,000 copies will be printed. We hear 
a great deal about these enormous first editions of English period- 
icals, but are left uninformed as to the size of those that follow. 
If the demand for the subsequent editions equals that for the first, 
then England is certainly the paradise of periodicals. No matter 
how many there are, or there are a great many, the public seems 
to be always eager for another. A new periodical is announced in 
London on the very heels of The Jdler. It is to be edited and 
owned by the veteran journalist George Augustus Sala, and will 
be called Sala’s Journal. 





The Sun OF LAST SUNDAY contained a portrait and extended 
biographical sketch of Miss Leonora von Stosch, the popular youn 
violinist, and rehearsed at length the story which I told on 10 16, 
of her good fortune in getting possession of a $5000 Stradivarius. 
As the writer saw fit to disclose the names of the principals in the 
Me parece preceding the sale of the coveted instrument, I do not 
feel constrained to withhold them any longer from the readers who 
read the story for the first time in this column. The owner of the 
violin was Mr. Isidor Hauser, and it was through Mr. A. C. Bern- 
heim that Miss von Stosch learned of the instrument’s existence, 
and obtained permission to play upon it. The Macenas of my 
tale was the millionaire Mr. Gordon Mackay, whose home is in New- 
port ; and it was through Mrs. Wood, an amateur musician of this 
city, that the violinist made the acquaintance of that gentleman, 
with so happy a result. I was asked not to publish these names 
when the story first came to my knowledge, but I see no reason for 
suppressing them, now that they have been announced in a daily 
paper. 


I WAS SURPRISED to hear Jean de Reszke, in a conversation I 
had with him recently, express himself so enthusiastically on the 
subject of Wagner's music. He puts it ahead of any other, and 
‘The Meistersinger’ he unhesitatingly pronounces the greatest 
comedy on the stage, either histrionic or lyrical. ‘ Parsifal’ he pre- 
fers to any other opera ever written, This sounded odd to me, as 
coming from a man whose musical education had been in the 
Italian school, and whose reputation has been made in singing 
Italian operas. M.de Reszke is, however, a man of more than 
usual intelligence. He is not merely asinger : he is a man of con- 
siderable cultivation, to whom singing was somewhat of an after- 
thought. He had placed both his brother and his sister upon the 
operatic stage before he thought of going upon it himself. 








IN THE FIRST performance of ‘ L’Africaine’ given this season, 
some of the audience noticed that Mlle. Nordica seemed to go to 
pieces, as it were, just before the duet with Jean de Reszke. 
There was something wrong with the prima-donna, but no one 
could make out just what it was. M. de Reszke explained it to me. 
Just as they were about to sing the opening notes of the duo, Mlle. 
Nordica said to him:—‘ What am I todo? I can’t hear a single 
note of the orchestra. I have suddenly gone deaf.’ And soit was. 
She couldn’t hear the accompaniment, and consequently could not 
sing to it. So M. de Reszke had to sing the duo alone! The 
deafness was only temporary—the result of a severe cold. This 
was an extraordinary performance of ‘ L’Africaine,’ by the way, at 
least as far as the men were concerned. There were three of the 
best singers in the world in it—the two De Reszkes and Lassalle. 
They all sang as though they were doing their best, and the result 
was one of those memorable experiences that only come to an au- 
dience once in a great while. 
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I PRINT FOR ITS timeliness the following letter from the venera- 
ble poet, Mr. John G. Whittier, add on Nov. 7 to his friend 
Mr. Thomas Snape, County Counsellor of Liverpool, in reference 
‘to the busingss of the Methodist Conference in Washington :— 

My DEAR FRIEND:—I am glad to know that the all-important sub- 
ject of peace and arbitration will come before the great world conference 
of Methodists at Washington. War involves the violation of every pre- 
t of the Divine Master. As John Wesley said of slavery at a time 
when it was tolerated and practised by all Christian nations, [it] is ‘the 
‘sum of all wickedness.’ I cannot but hope that the time is not far off, 
‘when the zeal, self-sacrifice, and indomitable energy which have made 
‘Methodism a power in the world, shall be directed against the dreadful 
‘evil. Iam glad to see bythe program of the conference that the Eng- 
lish Peace Society will. be represented by one so well qualified as thy- 
self to speak for the good cause. Under circumstances of age and in- 
firmity I can only bid thee God speed, and pray that the time may not 
be far distant when the Christian Churches of all sects will unite in efforts 
to make war no longer possible. I am, very faithfully, thy friend, 

. Joun G. WHITTIER. 





MRs. FLORA HAINES LOUGHEAD, California’s pepeiet author, 
writes from Santa Barbara, Cal.:—‘ You could help me, in what 
seems a pertecty legitimate way, to recover ground where an in- 
jury has lately been done me. The Troy Press has cribbed the en- 
tire matter of ‘The Man from Nowhere,’ the first of my monthly 
series, just beginning publication—cribbed it most deliberately, it 
would seem, from the copy sent the paper for review. And the 
injury is greater, because it has been thus republished without any 
mention of copyright, which flings it broadcast for all the papers 
of the country to copy, just as we are looking for sales. Now 
whether this was done through some stupendous blunder, or 
whether it was deliberately calculated, because of the omission of 
the words “ by Flora Haines Loughead,” after the announcement 
“Copyright, 1891,” I do not know. If the Press man is one of a 
‘set of editors watching to take advantage of such technical over- 
Sights, he would certainly deserve a separate compliment on his 
own behalf. Even if we have not a case against him in law, we 
certainly have in equity, and he would not be likely to desire to de- 
fend himself against the severe condemnation he deserves, by 
pointing out the discovery of defective copyright, of which he has- 
tened to take advantage. I have another grievance, a minor one, 
which I have also meant to ask you to correct. A Boston paper 
pisos | = in circulation the discovery that. my story ‘“‘ The Aban- 
doned Claim” had a title suggested by “ The Abandoned Farm.” 
The truth is that my story, under the former title, was copyrighted 
arly in 1890, and circulated all over the country, being published 
serially (June to August) on the syndicate plan, many months be- 
fore “ The Abandoned Farm ” was heardof. Nothing would have 
induced me to take a title so closely resembling that of a book al- 
ready on the market, had it preceded mine. If there was any imi- 
tation, I certainly was not the culprit.’ 





London Letter 


SO WIDESPREAD is this terrible influenza, and so deeply does it 
permeate all ranks and classes at the present moment, that both 
public and private engagements are being set aside with an ease 
out of all keeping with the sturdy English character, which is prone 
to regard a promised word, however given, in the light of a pledge 
mot to be broken without breach of honor. People, however, had 
actually begun to assemble for Mr. du Maurier’s iecture on ‘ Social 
Pictorial Satire’ before it was known that there would be no lec- 
ture—that Mr. du Maurier was ‘down’ with the prevailing mal- 
.ady—and that it was impossible even to fix another date for his 
appearance. Had the spirit not been a little crushed out of us by 
the pressure of affliction on every side, there might have been some 
grumbling heard at the announcement having been thus postponed 
to the last—the London Institution being such a very long way 
from everywhere, and the cold January days being short and dark, 
—but as it was, we only turned away resignedly, and murmured to 
each other the sigh of the pitying bachelor over the last matri- 
monial function, ‘ Another good man gone wrong.’ 

As for the list of appointments which are wont to appear in the 
morning papers, they are simply scattered to the winds; while 
theatres, picture-galleries and exhibitions have but half their usual 
number of visitors during this holiday time of year. 

Even the first night of Mrs. Hodgson Burnett’s bright and 
charming play, for which every seat would have been taken under 
-ordinary circumstances, suffered visibly. Those who did go were, 
however, cordial and appreciative; the performance went without 
a hitch; and the author was loudly called for at its conclusion. 
‘ The Showman’s Daughter’ is an exceedingly simple, natural and 
affecting iittle play. To compare it to ‘The Dancing Girl’ or 
“ Hedda Gabler’ would be like comparing one of Mary E. Wilkins’s 
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delightful ‘ bits ’ to a powerful novel by Hardy or Blackmore. The 
comparison is alike foolish and unfair. In its own way, and on its 
own ground ‘ The Showman’s Daughter’ is exceedingly good, and 
parents at any rate will be grateful to Mrs. Burnett for giving them 
something to which they can take their young daughters without 
exposing them to hear talk, and see scenes cokuulan to shock and 
distress, or while they do mo¢ shock and distress, to rub the bloom 
off fresh and modest young natures. I protest, when I am present 
at some of the ordirtary drawing-room plays which are produced in 
London, season after season, I am often ashamed to look round, 
and cut to the heart to see fair young English maidens sitting 
there, listening calmly—or with outward show of calm, because it 
is ‘bad form ’to exhibit emotion of any kind—to speeches and in- 
sinuations which would be inadmissible in any other place than a 
theatre, and to which no one would dare elsewhere to give utter- 
ance in their hearing. In ‘The Showman’s Daughter’ which be- 
longs to this class of drawing-room plays—a class in which there 
is no occasion for dealing with the great realities of life, wherefore 
obviously no need for the introduction of any scenes unsuited to 
the young—there is not a syllable which one would wish un- 
spoken ; and though the success of the piece is not so well assured 
as it might be, it has the cordial good-will of many, and I, for my 
part, found it, as I have said above, good of its kind, unpretending, 
interesting, and at times very entertaining, 

The ceremony of installing the new Duke of Devonshire as 
Chancellor of Cambridge University, a position so nobly filled by 
his father, took place at Devonshire House, yesterday, and gave 
occasion for the utterance of sentiments expressive of the heartfelt 
eye and admiration with which the latter has ever been regarded 

y his intellectual birthplace. As the Vice-Chancellor (Dr. Rich) 
remarked that the occasion was ‘ unprecedented,’ we may suppose 
that never before has a son succeeded his father in this office, 
which is one of pure election on the part of the University. 

How many of the old menof mark whose names were chronicled 
a year ago as having attained to the ‘nineties’ have passed ae | 
since then! The latest gap in the list has been made by the deat 
of Sir George Airy, the late Astronomer Royal, who had completed 
his ninetieth year six months ago. Correctly speaking, therefore, 
he was only zz his ninetieth year, when the roll-call was made out. 
He had, however, retired from his arduous post as Astronomer 
Royal ten years ago, and in consideration of the great services he 
had. rendered the State during his tenure, was in the enjoyment of 
a pension amounting to 1100/. per annum. Magnificent indeed is 
the record left by this indefatigable scientist ; and his labors and 
successes in the cause to which his life was devoted made an ap- 
preciable difference in the comfort of the English nation ; since he 
distinguished his term of office at Greenwich by giving to the pro- 
ceedings of the Observatory a precision they had never before 
aimed at, and also published the yearly observations with a com- 
pleteness of reduction and a regularity never previously attempted. 

The centenary of Shelley’s birth occurs this year, and the Com- 
mittee of the ‘Shelley Society’—(how absurd we are, with our 
‘Shelley Society’ and our ‘ Browning Society’!—even my pen 
curls its nib as it writes the words)—still, some may be interested 
to hear that the ‘Shelley Society’ has decided to give a private 
performance of ‘ The Cenci,’ in honor of the occasion. This will 
not be a remarkable historical event, judging from the last time 
when ‘ The Cenci’ was thus performed. The poem itself is, of 
course, a fearful and wonderful four de force, but I question its 
adaptability to the English “or under any circumstances, and 
under the auspices of the ‘Shelley Society’ it was an entertain- 
ment to which I hope I shall not again be invited. In Italy they 
will do better by the poet. A miniature edition of a translation of 
‘ Prometheus Unbound’ is in preparation, and as the cost is to be 
only fivepence a copy, a large sale may be expected, the proceeds 
of which are to be devoted towards swelling the subscription for 
the Viareggio monument. It will be remembered that it was at 
Viareggio the dead poet’s body was washed ashore, seventy years 
ago; and that it was on that wild, rockbound coast his funeral 

yre was made. From the midst of the burning pile an English 
eae rescued the heart—strange deed !—of one who, while living, 
had no heart; and pilgrims from all parts of the world now s 
the place where was buried this fragment of his corporeal frame. 
The statue is to be erected not, however, in the Protestant Ceme- 
tery at Rome, but on the grey cliffs above the sea at Viareggio. 

Among books, one reaches me from Messrs. Blackwood which 
can be confidently recommended to lovers of country life under its 

more distinctly rural aspects. ‘English Country Life,’ by J. E. 
Keppel, treats of ‘ The Country Clergy: The Country Gentlemen : 
The Farmers: The Peasantry: The Eighteenth Century.’ The 
only phrase I don’t like in the list is ‘The Peasantry’; English 

ple do not talk of ‘peasants’ or ‘peasantry’; and why Mr. 
Kooed. who appears to be English to the backbone, should have 
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done so, I cannot imagine. The book is perhaps a little too matter- 
of-fact and statistical to suit the onder but the information 
contained in it is obviously so and the writing throughout 
so intelligible, that anyone desirous of really m himself ac- 
quainted with the plain truth on the subject may feel safe in turn- 


ing to Mr. Keppel as a guide. 
rd Randolph’s last letter in the Dadly Graphic / We feel in- 
clined to exclaim with the irreverent ‘ Praise be blessed!’ Every- 
one has had enough of Mashonaland, including probably the writer 
of those very painstaking epistles himself. 
L. B. WALFORD. 





Boston Letter 


THE references in the last two numbers of Zhe Critic to Mr. 
Walter Blackburn Harte will create an interest in the independent 
young reviewer with those who have not already had their curiosity 
regarding his history aroused by his pungent ‘ Corner at Dodsley’s ’ 
in The New England Magazine. 1 met him a few weeks ago, for 
the first time, and had a pleasant little chat about his life and his 
aims. He is a ready talker, and quick in his suggestions, as one 
— expect from his sharp paragraphs; but, to my surprise, he 
had personally none of that aggressiveness which I had expected 
from reading his cutting reviews. His life, although it covers less 
than thirty years, has seen an abundance of variety. 

Some eight years ago Mr. Harte came to America, without a 
friend to welcome him and without a letter of introduction to anyone 
here. Born in London, and educated in John Bunyan’s old town, 
Mr. Harte had sought his fortune in Canada, with a capital stock 
of fifty dollars in bills, a little shorthand skill, a few months’ ex- 
perience as a reporter, and a vast amount of pluck and push. His 
success came in America, and now he rather prides himself upon 
being as much of an American, in point of view and sympathies, 
as a born Yankee with two hundred years of New England ancestry 
behind him. He is democratic to the core—his family in England 
was a radical one—and his prejudices, if he has any, are in favor 
of the land of his adoption. In Canada, Mr. Harte worked on 
several papers, at one time being the Parliamentary reporter of the 
Montreal Gazette. Then he turned his steps toward the United 
States, and became a reporter on the New York 7rzbune. The 
letters from the Adirondacks, published by the 7yrzdume in the 
summer of 1890, were from his pen, as well as the articles in the 
Detroit Free Press. Since 1888 Mr. Harte has had articles in The 
Cosmopolitan, The Forum, Outing, and other magazines, and he 
is now the assistant editor of The New England Magazine. 

A story by Mr. Harte is to appear in the March Be/ford’s, under 
the title of ‘A Widow’s Wooing,’ the tale dealing with certain 
apap prejudices which Mr. Harte thinks exist against reporters. 

e is going into story-writing now with impetuosity, his chief work 
at present being a novel of New York life and a serial dealing with 
Boston—the latter being written for a Philadelphia magazine. 

The Rev. Dr. Alexander McKenzie is so well-known to literary 
New England from his preaching, his writing, and his services on 
the Board of Overseers of Harvard College, that the celebration, 
on Sunday, of his twenty-fifth anniversary in the pulpit of the 
Shepard Memorial Church, at Cambridge, will attract attention. 
It is said that Dr. McKenzie was called to the church in an odd 
way. He had studied for several years with the Rev. J. A. Albro, 
the former pastor of the church, and on the death of that clergy- 
man his published obituary of his tutor aroused an interest which 
led to his call. He was, of course, a Harvard man, having grad- 
uated in the class of 1859 with Dr. William Everett, Prof. John C. 
Gray, Edward Hooper, the present Treasurer of the College, and 
Prof. Charles J. White. 

The death of Christopher Pearse Cranch in Cambridge last week 
makes the first break in the notable list of pall-bearers who escorted 
the body of James Russell Lowell to the tomb. Mr. Cranch was 
a Harvard man, a graduate of the Divinity School, class of 1835. 
But two members of that class now survive, one being the well- 
known ex-pastor of the West Church, Dr, Cyrus A. Bartol, the suc- 
cessor of Mr. Lowell’s father; and the other the Rev. Edgar Buck- 
ingham. In spite of his early association with New York, Mr. 
Cranch was essentially a Massachusetts man, his father, the emi- 
nent jurist, William Cranch, having been a native of Weymouth, 
and his grandfather, Christopher Cranch, having come from Eng- 
land to Massachusetts as early as 1746. Atthe Browning memo- 
rial service in King’s Chapel, Mr. Cranch read his own sonnet, and 
that was probably his last public appearance in this city. The Rev. 
a Longfellow’s tribute to Mr. Cranch at the funeral was very 
touching. 

At the funeral of Prof. Lovering, the Rev. Dr. A. P. Peabody 
and Dr. William Lawrence of the Episcopal Theological School 
officiated, while the pall-bearers were President Eliot, Justin Win- 
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sor, Dr. Morrill Wyman, Alexander Agassiz, C. F. Choate and 
Prof. Trowbridge. Dr. Wyman was a classmate of Prof. Lover- 
ing’s in the Harvard class of 1833. It was a noted class, including 


six men who afterwards became Professors in the ar (Lov- 
ering, Bowen, Ellis, Torrey, Jeffries Wyman and Morrill an), 
bediies Robert T. S. Lowell the brother of James Russell ell, 


whose death so quickly followed that of the poet. Prof. Lovering, 
who was the first Professor to serve half a century at Harvard— 
the celebration of this event two years, almost to a day, before his 
death was an interesting event,—was also the second to have begun 
service so long ago as a tutor and continued in the board of in- 
struction. No member of the Faculty antedated Prof. Lovering, 
his connection with the college having begun as a tutor in 1836, 
The Rev. Dr. Peabody, who assisted at the funeral, was graduated 
seven years before Prof. Lovering (being then but fifteen years of 
age and the youngest Harvard graduate of this century) and be- 
came a tutor of mathematics at the College in 1832; he retired, 
however, from teaching several years ago. 

In reading in the papers the unsigned dispatch to Miss Willard 
calling for a petition from the women of America against the ex- 
= war with Chile, I noticed that the dispatch was dated from 

ewton Highlands, That is the present home of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Phelps Ward. Mrs. Ward has already expressed her opinion of the 
proposed war ; she pronounces it ridiculous for our great and enlight- 
ened nation to fight the ‘ child-Chili,’ the ‘ Chili-savage,’ and she ex- 
claims that the war would be criminal and terrible. War, she de- 
clares, is nothing less nor more than wholesale murder; strip away 
the flag and the epaulet, remove the drum-beat and the‘ glory,’ and 
you have bare, red-handed murder. Into this pit of misery, she 
says, we would be plunged by a misplaced sense of honor, by the 
restlessness of idle officers, or by the latent longing to see how the 
new cruisers work. There is a touch of pathetic, womanly recol- 
lection in her cry—‘ Who forgets war? Not she who has ever 
picked lint or rolled bandages or searched the lists of “ killed— 
wounded—missing” at home; not she who creeps away yet, on 
Sunday afternoons, to lay a flower upon the grave by whose gaping 
mouth she hung, heart-broken, a quarter of a century ago,’ Mrs. 
Ward practically voices the opinion of Boston, for here the senti- 
ment is against war. 

A new quarterly is to make its appearance in Boston in March. 
The review, which is to be devoted to religion, ethics and theology, 
is to be under the direction of the Rev. Nicholas Paine Gilman as 
managing editor, Profs. Charles Carroll Everett and Crawford 
Howell oy of Harvard, and the Rev. Orello Cone, D.D., President 
of Buchtel College. It is to be broad and liberal, and uncommitted 
to any denomination. Of the two hundred pages in each number, 
fifty are to be allotted to the review of religious books. Mr. Gil- 
man does not give up his present position in taking on new duties. 

BOSTON, Jan. 26, 1892. CHARLES E. L. WINGATE. 





Goethe’s ‘“‘ Unconfidence ” in Himself 


‘ TRANSLATOR—TRAITOR. Goethe must have had this 
epigram in mind when he tried to ‘ English’ one of his own 
poems simultaneously with its birth. But no translator was 
ever guilty of greater treachery to the original author than 
Goethe’s to himself, when he wrote ‘A Song over the Un- 
confidence toward Myself.’ Zhe Evening Post quotes the 
stanzas from the new Weimar edition of the poet’s works:— 


Thou know’st how happily thy Friend 
Walks upon florid Ways; 

Thou know’st how heaven’s bounteous hand 
Leads him to golden days. 


But hah! a cruel enemy 
Destroies all that Bless ; 

In Moments of Melancholy 
Flies all my Happiness. 


Then fogs of doubt do fill my mind 
With deep obscurity ; 
I search myself, and cannot find 
A spark of Worth in me. 


When tender friends, to tender kiss, 
Run up with open arms ; 

I think I merit not that bliss, 
That like a kiss me warmeth. 


Hah! when my child, I love thee, sayd 
And gave the kiss I sought ; 

Then I—forgive me, tender maid— 
She is a false one, thought. 


She cannot love a peevish boy, 
She with her godlike face. 

O could I, friend, that thought destroy, 
It leads the golden days. 


And other thought is misfortune, 
Is death and night to me: 

I hum no supportable tune, 
I can no poet be. 

When to the Altar of the Nine 
A triste incense I bring ; 

I beg let Poetry be mine, 
O Sisters, let me sing. 


But when they then my prayer not hear, 
I break my whisp’ring lyre ; 

Then from my eyes runs down a tear, 
Extinguish th’ incensed fire. 

Then curse I, Friend, the fated sky, 
And from th’ Altar I fly ; 

And to my Friends aloud I cry, 
Be happier than I. 

The poet’s ‘unconfidence toward’ himself, had it been 
grounded upon his lack of skill in English versification, 
would not have caused surprise. A poet who rhymes 
‘enemy’ with ‘ melancholy,’ and spells ‘bliss’ with an ¢, in 
order to make it rhyme with ‘happiness,’ certainly does 
‘hum no supportable tune.’ Yet the last stanza shows 
that, had Goethe devoted himself assiduously to the task, 
he might at least have made his verses rhyme, even if he 
hadn’t been able to make them scan. It was just as well 
for his reputation, on the whole, that most of his poems were 
composed in German. 


‘The Mountebank’ 


THE MounTEBANK,’ by W. S. Gilbert and the late Alfred 
Cellier, has proved a success. Doubts had been felt that 
without the music of Sir Arthur Sullivan, Mr. Gilbert’s 
libretto would take hold of the popular fancy ; but while 
Sir Arthur is missed, the lines are so amusing that his absence 
is not fatal to the piece. Mr. Cellier’s music is said to be 
‘tuneful and bright,’ and if it is not all that an exacting 
critic might desire, any shortcomings will be overlooked 
owing to the sad circumstance of the composer’s death before 
the score was entirely completed. In his libretto Mr. Gil- 
bert follows somewhat the idea of his own ‘ Palace of Truth’ 
—to show things not as they seem, but as they are. The 
first lively song in the opera is this :— 

The duke and the duchess as they travel through the lands 
With the clips of their whips and their high jerry ho! 
Will pass by the rock where that monastery stands, 
In a first-class fine-folk fashion, 
With their high jerry ho! 
Their postilion in vermilion 
And the rattle of their cattle, 
And their high jerry ho! : 





Minestra they'll find as a tottering old crone, 
With her moans and her groans and her high jerry ho! 
Who has tumbled ‘down the rock, and is lying all alone, 
And her cries will excite their compassion— 
With her high jerry ho! 
And her cropper so improper, 
And her fussy ‘ Lawk ha’ mussy,’ 
And her high jerry ho! 


The words of the following song are not inapplicable to Mr. 
Gilbert’s own fun-making :— 


Though I’m a buffoon, recollect 
I command your respect ! 
I cannot for money 
Be vulgarly funny, 
My object’s to make you reflect ! 


True humor’s a matter in which 
I'm exceedingly rich. 
It ought to delight you, 
Although, at first sight you 


May not recognize it as sich. 
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Other clowns make you laugh till you sink, 
When they tip you a wink ; 
With attitude antic, 
They render you frantic— 
I don’t. I compel you to think! 


The following lines are thoroughly Gilbertian :— 
Take care ! 
The wine is poisoned, on my word rely, 
And he who drinks in agony will die! 
Commencing with a gentle pain 
Scarce worth a question, 
It grows apace, till you complain 
Of indigestion. 
Then follows an internal fire 
That scorns emulsions, 
Until, ere nightfall, you expire 
In fierce convulsions ! 


Mr. Arthur Warren, the London correspondent of the 
Boston Herald, from whose letter the foregoing is taken, 
says :— 

I am sure, though, that no comic opera was ever more‘inefficient- 
ly presented at a first-class theatre in a great city. The acting 
was, with one exception, deadly dull, and the singing, with another 
exception, so poor that not a word can be said in favor of it. The 
quips and cranks, the quaint conceits, the bright, keen shafts of 
satire, the clear, crisp wit, the wholesome fun, the clever play of 
words, the delicious fancy, and all the rest of it that we associate 
with the word ‘ Gilbertian,’ one misses in fully half of this new 
opera—say in the second act. The first act is as bright as can be, 
and the movement quick. The second ‘slows up’ and runs into 
the end of the course at so slow a pace that one thinks Mr, Gilbert 
must have gone to sleep over his libretto, and that he left the end 
to be finished by his secretary. 





Christopher Pearse Cranch 


IN THE DEATH of Christopher Pearse Cranch another link bind- 
ing us to the ‘golden era’ of American poetry is broken. Although 
Mr. Cranch’s heart was divided between Painting and her sister art, 
his rank among our elder poets is indisputable. Early interested 
in the Transcendental movement, the influence of the foremost 
members of that school upon his work is clearly traceable. From 
the outset, however, his individuality was marked. While his verse, 
which betrays a strong reflective and philosophical bent, resembles 
in certain respects that of Emerson, there is always in it a much 
greater regard for metrical perfection. Mr. Cranch was a musician 
of no mean talent, and had a fine ear for cadenced movement, as 
is witnessed by such poems as ‘Through the Fields to Saint 
Peter’s’ and ‘ The Old Days and the New.’ There is, perhaps, 
hardly so much color in his poetry as we should be led to expect 
from his constant devotion to art, yet happy touches in all his na- 
ture pieces indicate that he was in close sympathy with inanimate 
things. He possessed, too, considerable quiet humor which one 
meeting him casually would hardly have suspected. This found 
expression in jeux d’esprzt like ‘ Ps * and ‘The Weather 
Prophet.’ Mr. Cranch was an accomplished sonneteer, and some 
of his best poems are cast in the sonnet form. The beautiful 
series upon ‘ Life and Death’ gives us a glimpse of the noble soul 
of the man. Mr. Cranch was first of all a thoughtful poet. He 
was too introspective to be what is termed popular. It is to the 
meditative mind that his work most strongly appeals. In the field 
of translation he excelled. His ‘ A°neid of Virgil Translated into 
— Verse’ is considered one of the best renderings of that 
classic. 

Mr. Cranch was born in Alexandria, Va., in 1813, and received 
his early education at the Alexandria College. After his graduation 
from the Divinity School at Harvard, he in 1835 began preaching as 
aradical Unitarian. But in 1837 he abandoned the ministry for the 

ursuit of art. Inthe same year he married Miss Elizabeth de 

indt, a great-granddaughter of John Adams, who is still living, 
as are alsoher two daughters, one of whom, Miss Caroline, is an 
artist. Both of her sons are dead. Mr. Cranch went to Italy in 
1845, and remained four years. Among his fellow-passengers on 
the sailing vessel in which he went as far as Marseilles was George 
William Curtis. He returned to New York in 1849, but again 
crossed the ocean in 1854. Then he went to Paris, where he re- 
mained ten years. From 1864 till 1881 he was on the move, at 
home and abroad; since 1881, however, he had made his home in 
Cambridge, where he died, in Ellery Street. His friends in New 
York had not been without frequent glimpses of him, during the 
past few years. 
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Other Poems’ ape a 
To this list should be added his translation of Virgil and two chil- 
dren’s books, in prose— The Last of the Huggerm ’ and its 
sequel, ‘ Kobboltozo’ (new editions 1888)—to which an additional 
charm is lent by the author’s illustrations. For years the poet, ar- 
tist, essayist and story-writer had been an occasional contributor to 
The Critic. A letter from his pen was rE, forthcoming in 
response to our call for congratulations to Dr. Holmes on his 
seventy-fifth birthday (Aug. 29, 1884), and again when Mr. Lowell 
closed his seventieth year (Feb. 22, 1889). ‘Soul and Body in Art’ 

an. 3, 1885) was such an essay as one might have expected from 

is worshipper of Truth and uty; and the poem ‘The Two 
Dreams’ (Nov. 7, 1885) was one of his more subtle and imagina- 
tive bits of verse. ‘A Young Poet’s Advice’ (May 21, 1887) was 
a bright and vigorous ballad. But Mr. Cranch’s most interesting 
contribution to these columns may safely be said to have been 
‘A Few Reminiscences of Thackeray,’ in New York, London and 
Paris (June * 1887). 

The most familiar lines the poet ever wrote are unquestionably 
these, from ‘ Stanzas * :— 

Thought is deeper than all speech, 
Feeling deeper than all thought, 
Soul to soul can never teach 
What unto itself was taught. 

An unpublished essay by Mr. Cranch, on Emerson’s ‘ Limita- 

tions as a Poet,’ will appear in an early number of The Crétic. 


The Tolstoi Fund, and Mme. Tourgeneff. 
‘To THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


My receipts for the Tolstoi Fund have been, to date, $1327.81. 
People have been as kind in their letters as in their gifts. 

I have received an answer to my inquiry concerning Mme. Wil- 
helmine Tourgeneff, which I send you, on the chance that it may 
prove of interest to others of your readers. ‘The deceased lady 
was the widow of Nicolas Tourgeneff (as he used to spell the 
name), the greatest Russian abolitionist, whom the Decembrist 
conspiracy of 1825 against Nicholas forced abroad, and (though he 
was not in it) kept eed in forced exile or proscription. He be- 
came a Parisian, and wrote, in two volumes, personal and political 
reflections on “La Russie et les Russes” and “ Un Dernier Mot” 
on the emancipation of the serfs, which he lived to see, and I pre- 
sume he was free to go back to Russia, but I never heard that he 
did so. He was aman of very pure and elevated mind, in appear- 
ance (to judge from photographs) like some bluff captain of the 
North German Lloyd, and was a great admirer of Channing.’ The 
information comes from the most reliable of sources. We all 
know Nicolas Tourgeneff, but many people, like myself, may have 
forgotten about his wife. 





ISABEL F. HAPGOOD. 
9 EAST 22ND STREET, Jan. 27, 1892. 


The Washington Memorial Arch 


MR. WILLIAM R, STEWART, Treasurer, 52 William Street, re- 
ports the following additional subscriptions :— 
$500 :—William R. Stewart (additional). 
$250 :—William E. Dodge (additional). 
_ $200 :—David W. Bishop. 
. $100:—Cyrus J. Lawrence. $50:—William Mason. 
$34.59 :-—Columbia College Dramatic Club. 
$25 each :—William A. Dubois, Henry Allen. 
$12.50:—S. Abenheim. $10 :—Brandreth Simonds. 
$5 each z.- Ablowich & Co., Mrs. Nina V. R. Vail. 
$2 each :—G. Ahrens’s Sons, through the 7Zrzbune. 
$1.21 :—Cash-box returns. 
Total to Jan. 23, $108,453.03. Balance needed, $19,546.97. 


The Fine Arts 








: Art Notes 
MR. W. W. Story, the sculptor, who has long been a resident 
of Rome, said last Sunday :—‘ The Chicago Fair Commissioners, 


while here, found the authorities most willing to respond to their 
requests, but nothing definite has yet been done. The great ob- 
stacle to foreign artists sending exhibits to Chicago is the heavy 
duty on such works. American artists agree that the tax is un- 
ag if it is intended for our protection. We not only do not want to 

protected, but we feel that the tax is invidious, _ I twice offered 
a formal petition to the Government, signed by all the American 
artists, begging Congress to repeal the tax, but without avail. It 
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is not known here whether the expenses of sending works of art to 
Chicago will be paid partly or whether vessels will be sent to con- 
them. This it is very important to know. I doubt whether~ 
much will be sent if the burden is laid solely upon the artists.’ 

—The fourteenth exhibition of the Society of American Artists 
will be held at the Fifth Avenue Art Galleries from May 2 to 28, 
inclusive. The ig of $1,000 for the best figure-painting is offered 
by Mr. Samuel T. Shaw. 

—At the Fifth Avenue Art Galleries 138 paintings by J. G. 
Brown were sold on Tuesday and Wednesday for $35,825. 

—Mr. Quaritch, the London dealer, advertises for sale, at 500/., 
Strutt’s Dictionary of Engravers, extra-illustrated with about 3000 
engravings, mostly compere mage «5 the work of the en- 
gravers described in the Dictionary, which first appeared in 1785. 

—The sale of the Deakin collection of Japanese and Chinese 
works of art was begun on Tuesday afternon at the American Art 
Galleries, 273 lots being sold for a little over $6200. On Wednes- 
day the sales amounted to $7,872.80. 
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Current Criticism 


A PLAYFUL CRITIC.—In ‘ Children I Have Known’ Mrs. Hodg- 
son Burnett writes a great deal about herself and very little about 
anyone else. She says she began to write stories at seven, and 
that she was then ‘ intensely romantic’ and had ‘ big eyes’: that is 
the pone Next comes an account of a boy whose photograph 
she has seen: then one of a visit Mrs. Burnett paid to Shelley’s 
grave. On that occasion she ‘wore a long black plush mantle, 
bordered with soft black fox fur, awd which had very long sleeves, 
of a heavy brocade,’ and ‘ beautiful soft feathers all round her hat.’ 
At Rome, where Mrs. Burnett drove out in a ‘ carriage with two 
horses and a comparatively resplendent coachman '—herself in 
‘ velvet and furs,’ and leaning her ‘blonde’ head against a ‘ crim- 
son silk cushion ’—a little Italian boy used to beg. and she would 
give him a ‘neat handful of soldi’ every time. Follows an article 
about eight little princes whose photographs Mrs. Burnett has 
bought. Then a description of how Mrs. Burnett walked about 
the ruins of Pompeii, imagining in what way a little girl might 
there have met her death. A sketch of a joyous, dirty urchin, who 
danced about all day clad only in a ‘dingy calico slip,’ would be 
charming but for the introduction of the little Burnetts : the boys in 
‘ short white kilts and large sashes, and socks and long curly hair,’ 
and their mamma in a ‘thin white frock,’ as usual bestowing alms, 
‘ Giovanni and the Other’ is not told in the first person, but the 
leading lady bears a remarkable resemblance to Mrs. Burnett’s de- 
scription of | herself. She has the same blonde hair, and the same 
habit of scattering largesse ; and if you learn naught else, you at 
least discover that Mrs. Burnett has a house in Washington, on 
the same side of the street as Gen. Garfield’s, and another in 
London ; that she has a pretty taste in apparel, and is exceeding 
‘organ -y with her money; and that ten years hence her blonde 

air will probably be ‘ powdered with silver threads.’ And who 
shall say that here is not valuable information?— Zhe Natzona:z 
Observer. 





Notes 


IN HIS ‘Literary Leaves’ Mr. Bok says that ‘one publishing- 
house has offered Gen. Wallace an advance payment of $25,000 
for his new story, and a royalty of 60 per cent., in addition, upon 
all copies sold.’ Mr. Bok evidently underrates the value of Cen. 
Wallace’s work. Is he sure that it is not an advance payment of 
$250,000 and a royalty of 100 per cent ? 


—Mr. Moncure D. Conway's Life ot Paine, announced by G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, would have appeared last year but for the late dis- 
covery of new material, including an unpublished sketch of Paine 
by Cobbett. To their Founders of the Republic Series, Messrs. 
Putnam are about to add the writings of Thomas Jefferson, edited 
by Paul L. Ford, in ten volumes, uniform with those of Washing- 
ton, Franklin, Hamilton and Jay ; and the Life of George Mason, 
by Kate Mason Rowland, together with Mason’s speeches, etc. 
The fifth volume of the Talleyrand Memoirs will also be pub- 
lished soon. Other announcements from this house include 
‘Primitive Man in Ohio,’ by Warren K. Moorehead ; a transla- 
tion of the Marquis de Nadaillac’s ‘Customs and Monuments 
of Prehistoric Peoples’; the third (and last) volume of ‘ The 
Scriptures, Hebrew and Christian,’ by the Rev. Dr. Edward T. 
Bartlett; the second of four volumes of Evelyn Abbott’s ‘ His- 
tory of Greece’; ‘ Outlines of Roman History,’ by Prof. Henry F. 
Pelham of Oxford ; ‘Pagan Residuum in Christianity,’ by Abram 
Herbert Lewis, D.D. ; ‘ Walter Savage Landor,’ a critical study, 


by Edward Waterman Evans, Jr.; ‘The Odes and Epodes of 








The 


Horace,’ translated into English verse beside the Latin text, by 
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ohn B, Hague ; * The English Lan; and English Grammar,’ 

Samuel sey; ‘From Palm to Glacier,’ travels in Brazil, 
Bermuda and Alaska, by Mrs. Alice Wellington Rollins ; ‘ Poli- 
tics and Pen-Pictures,’ by the Hon. Henry W. Hilliard of Geor- 
gia: and ‘Three Hundred and Sixty-six Dinners,’ by Mary E. 

icol. 

—To the Knickerbocker Nuggets Series the Putnams will add 
Johnson’s ‘ Rasselas,’ Lord Lytton’s ‘ Lucile’ and Mrs. Browning’s 
‘ Aurora Leigh.’ 

—The new volume by Carlyle, entitled ‘ Lectures on the History 
of Literature,’ comprises eleven out of twelve lectures delivered in 
London in 1838, covering the gréat literary figures, movements and 
works from Homer to Goethe, inclusive. It is published by the 
Scribners, who will also issue this month ‘ A Dictionary of Hym- 
nology,’ in 1616 pages, edited by John Julian ; ‘The Youth of the 
Duchess of Angouléme,’ by Imbert de St.-Amand ; ‘ Germanic 
Origins: A Stu he Primitive Culture,’ by Prof. Francis B. Gum- 
mere ; and ‘ The Pauline Theology,’ by Prof. George B. Stevens of 
Yale. 

—Among the new importations on the Scribners’ list are ‘The 
“ Darkest England” Social Scheme,’ a review of the first year’s 
work in —— out Gen. Booth’s idea; ‘The Dawn of Radical- 
ism,’ by J. Bowles Daly of Trinity College, Dublin ; a facsimile of 
the first edition of Lamb’s ‘ Poetry for Children’; ‘The Book- 
Bills of Narcissus: An Account Rendered by Richard de Gal- 
lienne,’ the poetic story of the youth of a man; and ‘ Whittaker’s 
Almanac’ and ‘ Hazell’s Annual’ for 1892. 

—Mr. George Moore’s ‘ Vain Fortune’ will be issued immediately 
by the Scribners. It is notable for its ‘flashing side-lights thrown 
on unfamiliar phases of London life.’ 

—‘ The Great Educators’ is the name of a new series, to be 
issued by Messrs. Scribner, giving concise accounts of the leading 
movements in educational thought, gronees about the personalities 
that- have influenced them. The first volumes are ‘ Aristotle,’ by 
Thos. Davidson, LL.D., and ‘ Loyola,’ by the Rev. Thomas Hughes. 


—Henry Holt & Co. will shortly publish a translation of the 


* Geschichte der Philosophie,’ by Prof. W. Windelband of the Uni-* 


versity of Strasburg. 


—Macmillan & Co. are about to publish a volume of plays and 
miscellaneous poems by Mr. J. Hosken, including the drama 
* Phaon and Sappho,’ of which an account is given by Mr. Andrew 
Lang in the current number of Macmillan's Magazine. 


—In the recently published Letters of James Smetham (Mac- 
millan & Co.) is this characteristic bit about Ruskin :— 
I have had, he writes in 1860, some kind letters from Ruskin, one 
giving me leave to print anywhere, or anyhow, any opinion he may have 
about my work in private letters, in bits or wholes, or how I 
like, and concluding by a very characteristic sentence:—‘ I never wrote 
a private letter to any human being which I would not let a bill-sticker 
chalk up six feet high on Hyde Park wall, and stand myself in Piccadilly 
and say ‘‘I said it.”’ Isn’t that ‘spirity,’ but is it not also very grand? 
I wish I could say as much. He says he is ‘ proud to class me among 
his best friends.’ 


—A volume of ‘ Lyrics,’ by Cora Fabbri, is issued this week by 
Harper & Bros. Miss Fabbri was a member of a large and tal- 
ented family, long resident in this city but now settled, since their 

ts’ death, in Florence, Italy, the father’s original home. The 
young lady’s many friends in this country have been pained to hear 
of her death at San Remo, on Jan. 12. Miss Fabbri’s mother was 
an American, and her poems are written in English. 


—The Rev. Dr. W. E. Griffis is lecturing in the larger towns 
and cities on ‘A Summer’s Ramble in the Dutch and English Hol- 
land, the ‘summer ’ being that of 1891. 

—A new club, somewhat on the lines of the Grolier, is talked of. 
It is to be organized—if organized at all—as a stock-company, and 
to publish a magazine to be run on lines between those of The 
North American Review and The Forum. 

n's School Magazine is the name of a new periodical 
lished by the house whose name it bears. Among the 
matter ks yo rity the early numbers will be stories by A. Conan 

le, H. Rider Haggard and F. Anstey; and fairy-tales from the 
. Fairy-Book’ and the ‘ Red Fairy-Book,’ edited by Andrew 
Lang. This seems, on its face, to be rather an American than an 
English idea. 

—Mr, Julius Chambers, who has had a lon 
ence as a journalist, and is at present attach 
of the World, writes in the Fe Li; 
aging Editor.’ In the same magazine 
noted amateur, writes of ‘ Swimming.’ 
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—The Publishers’ Circular shows that the number of books 
published in England in 1891 was 5706—4429 new books and 1277 
new editions, These figures show a slight decrease from those of 
the previous year, a larger decrease from vee § and a still larger 
when compared with the number in 1888, which was 6591. Since 
1880 the number of novels (new and old) published in a year 
has increased from 580 to 1216, while ‘ miscellaneous ’ (including 
pamphlets) has increased from 353 to 731. Books relating to the 
arts and sciences, and illustrated works, have decreased from 479 
to 116, and theology from 975 to 627. 


—Dr. Amelia B. Edwards, novelist, critic, lecturer, traveller and 
archzologist, has been awarded a pension from the Civil List. 
The Egyptian Exploration Fund was mainly the result of Miss 
— - labors, and she still fills the post of Hon. Secretary to 
the Fund, 


—A special despatch from San Francisco to the 7ribune con- 
tains the information that Robert Louis Stevenson’s stepson, Lloyd 
Osbourne, arrived in that oly. by the Australian steamer.last Friday. 
Mr. Stevenson is stronger than for years, and lives out of doors 
the greater part of the time, spending three or four hours daily in 
the saddle. He hopes to make a visit soon to Europe, but Mr. 
Osbourne expresses doubt whether he will ever be able to live out- 
side the tropics. 


—Mr. Joseph Knight, perhaps the best-known of London critics, 
is about to publish a volume of reminiscences of the stage. The 
book cannot fail to be interesting, as Mr. Knight has not only am- 
ple materials, but also the skill to make the most of them. 

—Sir Edwin Arnold will neither read nor lecture again in this 
country. His physician, Dr. Jasper J. Gormany, tells him that he 
is in a ‘de veaed” condition, physically, and imperatively needs a 
rest. Sir Edwin was under contract to Major Pond to deliver roo 
lectures or readings, beginning on Tuesday, Nov. 3, in Philadelphia. 
He has delivered about seventy. He did not look so well on his 
return from the West on the 11th inst. as he had looked on start- 
ing out; and on the 14th he had an.attack of grip. His agent 
is uncertain whether he will sail for England or cross the conti- 
nent and go to Japan. 


—The American Dramatists Society has been organized with 
Bronson Howard as President and Charles Barnard as Secretary. 
Its object is to make its members better acquainted with each 
other, and this end will be attained by an annual dinner. 


—Mr. Oscar Wilde’s new play, written for Mr. George Alexan- 
der, formerly of Mr. Irving’s company, will soon be produced at 
the St. James’s Theatre. 


—Longmans, Green & Co. have in press Praeger’s ‘ Wagner as 
I knew Him.’ Mr. Griffith, who translated the Abbé Fouard’s 
Life of Jesus, has now rendered into English, for this firm, the 
same anthor’s ‘St. Peter.’ 


—M. Zola says that M. Guy de Maupassant’s madness was 
hereditary. His father, it is declared, ‘died a lunatic, and his 
mother, who still lives, is not in her right mind.’ 


Being rich, young and famous, M. de Maupassant liked to amuse him- 
self, but he was at the same time a hard-working and conscientious 
writer, until from a gay don vivant he was transformed into a cantank- 
erous misanthrope. He disdained to talk about literature or his own 
books, and ‘ told lies like a Norman.’ Latterly he developed a mania for 
ballooning, and talked of his intentions to journey through air and over 
sea. M, Alexandre Dumas remained among the few friends whom the 
novelist could count upon since his transformation into a misanthrope. 
M. Zola, finally, despairs of the recovery of his colleague. It seems 
that when M. de Maupassant arrived in Paris he was wrapped in a 
railway rug, which hardly concealed the strait-waistcoat in which he had 
travelled from Cannes, and a silk handkerchief. was placed over the 
bandages round his throat. He seems an old man; his cheeks are sunk, 
and the haggard look in his eyes indicates but too clearly the nature of 
his fearful mental trouble. He had to be lifted out of the carriage, but 
he was able to walk to the station-master’s office, where he lay in a state 
of prostration in an armchair. 


—Brentano’s Literary Emporium, on the very morning after the 
fire of Jan, 21 that destroyed the building in Union Square of which 
it occupied the first floor and basement, was reopened in temporary 
quarters in the Hotel de Logerot, 124 Fifth Avenue, only a few 
blocks distant from the ‘old stand.’ 


—A brief but pithy and delightful paper on Shakespeare’s Rosa- 
lin was read by Mme. Modjeska, at a ——- given by the 
Goethe Society to that charming interpreter of the part, at the Ho- 
tel Brunswick on Friday of last week. . 
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after American authors shall enjoy the same rights in Germany as s. Explorations in Africa. Soc. F. H. Revell Co. 
Seqelenies be Smee, Tsing a sone RE BEES 
—Denzil Quarrier,’ by George Gissing, author of ‘Demos’ and seer fag omen Met a fe . F. H. Revell Co. 
‘The Nether World,’ and ‘Grania : The St Of an Inland. ‘by the Fabbri, C. ‘ y ak fee Se . ie 
Hon. Emily Lawless, will shortly be issued illan & Co., Fawcett, E, Women Must Weep. : Laird & Lee, 
who announce also ‘A Guide to Electric Lig jlee? SR. Bot- 58. OM “tae. ae Aptletgn & &. 
tome. Gennevraye A. L’Ombra. $1.95. "U.S. Book Co,, 
—The Lexington (Mo.) /ntelligencer describes a curiosity, ‘ the Hardy. Gossip in a Libra vile Jone os Be 
like of which probably no other city in America can boast of.’ eine, H. Pictures of Travel. Tb by C. G. Leland. 2 vols. $3.50. , 


It is a copy of the Bible, the Old and New Testaments, in the Ice- Je Lo ee 


Larder, A. me os gh yo guna 50c. E. Brandus & Co. 
landic language, translated from the German by Gudbrand Thorlaksson  Moffatt’s Le Charles London: Moffatt & : 
of Holum, in the island of Iceland, and elated and bound in that place eae 7 SA. ain Simeon, a. 6d. London: by | 4 ~ 
in the year 1584. It is 4} inches thick and 9x14 in width and length Rand, McNally Yoo s ns Pocket Maps of Mexico and South Ameices Countries. 
and bound in some strong leather, and with brass corners and clasps vols. soc. each, 


that have stood the wear and tear of its 307 years of existence. The and, McNally & Co.’s Pocket Maps of Colorado, Iowa, Michigan and bage 
r is of linen, and the tail-pieces and illustrations, though of rough, Ric’ hardson, A Ot, Zell and the Princess Charlotte. ca ee & Co 
ol a style, are gn capa mig Ss few ee senodonnys torn Schott ba a . and ther Tales, Phita.: Jewish Pub. Society Society : 
and men and in one place a few words are gone and supplied in pen D. uis 0} cry. arper & Bros. 
and ink. Altogether it is in good state-of preservation and serves the Transplanted Shame. asc. $2. ine yom e& 
Leg aged of a scholar and antiquarian perfectly. It is the property Von ‘Moltke, H. Letters to Mother and Brothers. Tr. by C, Bell and : 
of Mr. rge Wilson, the banker, of this city, who is an enthusiast in - W. Fischer. 
the ale of of languages, and especially of Icelandic, which he considers 
the basis of the English language, He knows of ‘only two other copies 
of this edition in existence, both of which are in Europe. This copy = 
has the translator’s autograph on the title-page, and was procured from The Free Parliament 
the Skandinavisk Antikvariat in Copenhagen, Denmark. 
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Bastable, C. F. Commerce of Nati as. 6d. London: Methuen & Co. 1647.—Where can I find a bi hi h , 
Black, G. A. Musicipal Senate. of Land on Manhattan ina” Ginn & Co. P ical sketch of Georg Ebers? 
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The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company; raya 
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Total Receipts, eer hae ie Ve ee, CU 
ioe S Guns. ‘eae ey o2 
ati owm: . . . . . . . 124, oo 
Surplus Returned to Poli ey Ho Holders in Dividends, Pe eae ees ts ft FOOT 5; ie 
wera ge and Canceled Policies, . ci i oe Lukes 6, one 
ents to Policy Holders, 4 4 . é ° - $1,364,387 85 
Codslatitdoom, on Senn Taxes, Licenses and State Fees, Pririting ASSETS - - - - - §13,613,111.95 
and Advertising, Medical cecum ease viewed — and : 
all Other Expoame, ritice Dine ice wba igl igi 654.297 07 |] LIABILITIES - - - - $11,123,545.58, 
pent Expenses on 1 Estate, SSA eee) Oh be Cae Re ee se ~— 10 Satelas ta wathiemate “etaue 
insurance, Be ae ane ae es eae 36,1 us olders - - 37. 
Profit and Loss, Premiums on Securities Purchased, ‘etc., bi ; : - . P ° ‘ 5 13 asa 3s sie’ ~— 4145 37, 
Total Disbursements, ‘ > . . ‘ ‘ : ° ; + $2,085,231 28 — ’ 
ASSETS. LIFE DEPARTMENT 
First Mortgage Loan: Real Estate, Pa” ae a ee x 6 
Loans Secured, by Collaterals, ¥i ye ha oe BER Alo ium ye Berson oo : at A 
Loans on Company’ s Policies in Force, Bo as ar ade Be gl i 414,558 00 No. Life Policies written todate - 66,672 
Loan Bonds, . . ‘ : i a ° 110,000 00 : : , 
pee Towns ~~ = — Bonds, go Rie eae “rane 35 New Life Insurance written in 1891 $15,925,929, 
em. BESOh time 274 2 Eo," . onan A gain over 1890 of $2,362,512 
Stocks, . . ° . y ° ° ° ° ° . 738,165 67 Or Over 17 Per Cenr. 
‘on Policies in Force, : ee ee Re pee ew 6 
‘ pet te cas ces eee at a fe 426,330 40 Paid Life Policy-holders todate -  — $6,909,408.99 
yt Collection (net), r : ‘ ‘ ‘ ; ‘ x 145,431 3% “ > in 189r . 734.541.05 
bt) (ne ay ‘ 7 244,136 50 
ccrued, Miki. eo ee A el 246, 
Total Assests, 7 . . . . . . . . . . . . rn vem $12,239,529 16 ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 
LIABILITIES. No. Accident Policus written to date - 1,827,642 
Reserve by Massachusetts Standard $21,101,527 00 “ “ “in 3891 s: 96,196 
Claims for Death Losses and Matured Endowments i in Process ‘a a : 
of Adjustment, eevG fener gre 62,228 50 Claims paidin 18x - - 13,067 
Unpaid Dividends — and to become ue, OO ees ee oe | 25 Whole number Accident Claims paid - 228,196. 
Premiums paid in ad wu ae Se a ee aE Amount Accident Claims paid in 1891 $986,453.09, 
Total Liabilities, CE aE RTO Oe a Rn CRE Eg $21,236,837 25 , Whole Amount Accident Claims paid $4, 10,189.21 
Surplus by Massachuectts Standard, ‘ 3 ‘ " * . > “ 4 to $1,002,691 or Paid Policy-holders in 1890 . = $1,720,904.16 
Number of Policies issued in 1891, 5.719, insu sah eg Nite MA 248, Total Losses Paid since 1864 - $20,919,598.20 
Number of Policies in Force, Deceite ¥ pat x, 25,010, insuring Orviadhere se 
including Reversionary ‘Additions Se » « « «+ $69,827,665 00 
ian Mass., January 12, 1892. Paid policy-holders in 1890 - - $1,720,994.14 
The Receipts and Disbursements of the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company for the year 891, | Total Losses Paid since 1864 - $20,919,598.20. 
as shown by AD Spee = hewn ant, have Dey Soceniny waties water aera epersiees of een ersigned, 
Siaacen, 00 shown, have been personally examined by us and found to be correct. 
H. S. HYDE, J. R. REDFIELD, EDWIN D. METCALF, Auditors. JAMES G. BATTERSON, President. 
M. V. B. EDGERLY, President. HENRY S. LEE, Vice-President. OSCAR B. IRELAND, Actuary. eee 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. EE. D. CAPRON, Asst. Secretary. RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 
Send for Circulars and Rates. JOHN E. MORRIS, Assistant Secretary, 
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EDUCATIONAL. 





CHERMERHORN’S Tzacusxs’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 








CONNECTICUT. 





Hartford, Connecticut. 
papa > SEMINARY. For Girls. Terms, 
$500 $6c0. ty advantage for Culture, 
tudy sca health. iss Sara J. Smitu, Prin- 
cipal. 





Lyme, Connecticut. 
LACK GALL SCHOOL. A famil ert and prepar- 
Boz2 — for boys; bear rences from 
Fada mem) ale Fogerty. 
G. BaRTL&TT, ‘A. M. Princk 





New London, Connecticut. 

ELICATE AND BACKWARD BOYS. THIS 
School, for TzN such boys, is open all the year 
round. Delightful summer and winter home. 

Careful physical rey mental — by an experi 


physician and teacher. N. WILLIAMSON. 





Norwalk, Connecticut. 
ISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE. Forty-four miles 
se: mad York. A Home School for Girls and 
Number of a pupils 
Saiead te teaety fone. Excellent advantages in Music, 
Art, and the Languages. nasium. Pleasant 
mds. Healthful oo Careful attention to 
Stora oe Manners. Terms moderate. Send for 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Hoboken, New Jersey. 
TEVENS SCHOOL, THE ACADER DE- 
“ts ange the Stevens Institute of T: y: 
a 189". 


pls prepared for cicgun ted nce, San: 
edicine. Tuition, ~~ Seon year, = $s0 per term. 








Lakewood, New Jersey. 
AKEWOOD HEIGHTS SCHOOL. Amo 
jo , A thorough and attractive Schoo’ 
Opens October rst. 


JAMES W. MOREY, Principal. 








NEW YORK. 





Aurora, Cayuga Lake, New York. 
ELLS COLLEGE, FOR WOMEN. 
Three Full Courses A Study. Location beau- 
tiful and healthful. A refined Christian Home. 
New Building with modern *< ements. Session 
begins Sept. 16, 1891. Send for Catalogue. 
E. S. Frissrz, D.D., President. 





Newburgh, New York. 

HE MISSES MACKIE’S SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. The twenty-sixth year will begin 
September 26th, 1891. 





New York City, 525 Park Ave., cor. of 61st St. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS. 
Oct. rst. Preparation for — —* and the 
Harvard examinations, and = _— 
en. Daily instruction and —e in ols = 
nastics. 1s A. BANGs and Mary B. Waneon, A. 





Simsbury, Connecticut. 
AC LEAN SEMINARY. YOUNGLADIES. 
Location ratory, ahd special healthful. Col- 
1 tory, — courses. 
vet Xa. ion. s Rev. J. B . MacLEAN, 








MASSACHUSETTS. 





Boston, Massachusetts. 
Or “om th. 
an 
EXPRESSION. Ht kinds oy Titerary 


Send for crane Home Study Circular and an- 
nouncement of the PROVINCE OF EXPRESSION. 





Concord, Massachusetts. 


New York City. 4 East 58th St. 


RS. SALISBURY’S SCHOOL FOR _ GIRLS, 
Facing Central Park. Re-opens October 1, 





New York City, 242 West Seventy-fourth St. 
OLLEGIATE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. Classi- 
cal and Business Courses. Primary ent, 
Preparation for all onnen for 9 and women. 
L. C Mycartr, A 
- 242 West Seventy-fourth Street. 








Pine Plains, New York. 

EYMOUR SMITH INSTITUTE, PINE 
Is Plairs, N. Y. Healthful, homelike, select, 

thorough. Terms moderate. ae 
address, Rev. A. Matricz, A.M., Principal. 








OHIO. 





for college, scientific school or business. All the 

advantages of fami combined with best 
mental and physical training. Buildings new and ac- 
cording to latest models. 75 acres-of ground. James 
S. GaRLanp Master. 


CC ercottee HOME SCHOOL. 2s boys p 





Worcester, Massachusetts. 
,- 4 ae, hg pee“ 4 — 
for Boys. est St. —Prepares fi 
Harvard, etc. Send for Catalogue. 





Springfield, Massachusetts. 


SHBY HALL.—School for Young Ladies. Com- 

plete Co! Preparatory course. Advanced 

begins January &th. ‘Muse DIXON, BA, (Wellesiey), 
s Janu it ISS a e 

“ry "Miss LILIAN DIXON, Principals. » 








Columbus, Ohio: 151 E. Broad St. 
ISS PHELPS’ ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL 
Scnoot ror Younc Laprgs. S$ advan- 
tages in Lan e, — aa Art, Ora- 
tory, Physical and Socal Cu all-term begins 
Sept. 24, 1891. 


Cincinnati, Ohio: Lawrence and Third Sts. 
ARTHOLOMEW ENGLISH AND CLASSI 
caL Home anp Day ScuHoot ror Younc Lapigs, 
For sixteenth annual catalogue, G. K. 
BarTHOLOMEW, Ph.D. 











Woodstock, Illinois. 
i yee ph ao. ge a 
rom 8 to 16 years o' . 
Ma = send for cir- 





NEW HAMPSHIRE. 





Hanover, New Hampshire. 


HANDLER Scuoot or Science AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. — the President, or 
Prof. E. R. Ruccras 








NEW JERSEY. 





Blairstown, New Jersey. 

LAIR PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY. BOTH 
Sexes. John B Foundation. F re 
Latin, Greek, French, . Music, Drawing, 

Painting, and Physical Culture. New Building, large 
endowment, low rates. J. H. Suumaxer, Prin, 





Bridgeton, New Jersey 
OUTH JERSEY INSTITUTE. 
Sept. 16th, 1891. Both sexes. 


‘eaching, or Business. F, 


oe yur te 
Prepares for 
any College, ‘rench, 
German, Music, Art, Military Drill. H. 
Principal. 





Freehold, New Jersey. 
HE he ag on agg nape ADMITS 
. ellesley k , cer tificat 
Geiiats Musk mpinary Courg Miss Eun = 
Do bewask: . usic, care. Miss ICE 








a of manual training. 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 433 and 4315 Walnut St. 
THOROUGH FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
Home ScHoot ror Twenty Girts. Under the 
charge of Mme. Henrietta Clerc and Miss 

Marion L. Pecke. French warranted to be spoken in 

re years. Terms, $300a year. Address Mme. H. 

LERC. 





Asheville, North Carolina. 
B ee = bog hg sows: Catehiehet 
nt inet t 
ng t, at ASHEV rte. Wee Mae 
May. R. Bincuam, eon: Asheville, N. C. 





Mt. Carroll. Ill. 
T.. CARROLL SEMINARY AND CON- 
SERVATORY OF MUSIC. ‘“ Oreads”’ free. 
Send for one. 





Baltimore, Maryland: 403 N. Exeter St. 
HE BALTIMORE MEDICAL COLLEGE, 


Sead fr Winter course begins Octe gut: 189. 
a and ad Davip Street, 








LE FRANCAIS. 


French So ostiy y Moansies. An invaluable help to 
French stud: nd teachers. . Free sample Ad- 
dress BERLITZ | &Co., W. Madison Sq., New York. 





The Critic 
CLUBBING LIST 


To accommodate subscribers who 
desire to obtain a number of periodi- 
cals through one agency and at reduced 
rates, we will, until further notice, 
receive orders for THe Critic and 
any of the periodicals named below at 
the prices given in the columns headed 
“With Tue Critic.” (The price of 
THE CRITIC, alone, is $3.00.) 





REGULAR} 


cectny PERIODICAL. 





$2 50|Advance (new).....sesesee- 
4 0o/American Musician.......... 

Andover Review (new)...... 

Arena........ ever 

mart AOR i 66: seks 0 0's 

Atlantic Monthly... 

Author... 


ee eee ee ee 


Book Buyer. ........eee00- 
Century Magazine........ 
Charities Review 
Chautauquan .. 

Christian Union 

Churchman 
Congregationalist (new).. cose 
Cosmopolitan............0. 
Current Literature.......... 
English Illustrated...., 

Far and serine snnres ses 
Forest and Stream.. 


Garden and Forest. . 

Good Housekeeping... 
Harper’ s Weekly 

Harper’s Bazar 

Harper’s Magazine..... 
Harper’s Young People..... 
Home- Maker.............. 
Illustrated American........ 
= pa aay AR 
udge..... 

Life.... 

Lippincott’s Magazine. . 
Macmillan’s Magazine... ... 
Mag. of American msi 
Magazine of Art..... 

New England Magazine.... 
N. Y. Observer (new)...... 
N. Y. Weekly Post......... 
N. Y. Weekly Times....... 
N. Y. Weekly Tribune..... 
North American Review... 
ne, SOE ERE ee 
Political Science Quarterly. 
Popular Science Monthly.,... 
re , , Pe Fe E 
Public A re Sets 
erie geachecivceces te 
Review of Reviews....... a 
res 
Scientific American. . 
Scribner’s M ine. 
Shakesperiana.... wee bi die vee 
Youth’s Companion (new).. 
Wide Awake..... 

WOME cee ies We 
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Subscriptions may begin at any time. When 
no date is mentioned by subscribers, we begin 
with the current number. 


Remittances in all cases should be by Post 
OFFICE MongY ORDER or by CHECK or DRAFT, 
payable to the order of The Critic Co. 


Tue Critic Company, 


52 & 54 LAFAYETTE PLACE, New York. 
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Ready Saturday, January oth. 


The Midwinter, 


February, 
4 CENTURY 


CONTAINS: 
An exposure of the 
methods and doings of 


The 
Louisiana 
Lottery, 


AN In an article entitled “ The Degra- 
v dation of a State,” the result of an 
investigation by one of the Editors 
of THE CENTURY, describing the W 
men who have made millions of 
dollars out of this gigantic evil, 
and laying stress upon the im- 
portance of the pending fight as a 
Y national issue. 
i. Other contentsinclude“ Refiey,” 
a striking story of Western rail- ¥ 
Y road life , Wolcott Balestier; a W 
story by the author of “The An- |} 
glomaniacs”; illustrated articles 
on “The New National Guard”; ,f 
“The Jews in New York”; “ Pio- 
neer Days in San Francisco,” etc. qy 
Ready everywhere Saturday, 
= oth. Price 35 cents. ¥ 
h. Subscriptions may begin at any 
time, price $4.00 a year. 
THE CENTURY CO. 
33 East 17th St., New York.yy 





— 


SL, 


AUTHORS.—The skilled revision, the competent 
and unbiassed criticism of prose and verse are the 
cialties of the N. Y. Bureau of Revision. Endorsed by 
G. W. Curtis, J. R. Lowell, C. D. Warner, E, C. Sted- 
man. a in position and success. Address Dr, 
Titus M. Coan, 20 W. 14th St., N. Y. City. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & 00S 


Breakfast Cocoa 


from which the excess of oil 
has been removed, 
Is absolutely pure and 
4t is soluble. 


No Chemicals 
are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
4 and is therefore far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one 
centa cup. Itis delicious, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, EASILY 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons is health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


BANK AND 
OFFICE 
FITTINGS, 
Fine Brass Work. 
Srzciat Desicxs on 
APPLICATION. 


A. H. Andrews & Co. 
ats Wabash Av., 
Chicago. 





















Andrews Manufacturing Co. 
76 Firrn Avenue, N. Y. 








A Few Words About Hymna Books. 


It is not claimed that The Church 
Hymnary, by Edwin A. Bedell, published 
with and without the Church Psalter by 
Rev. Henry Van Dyke, D.D., is the only 
good hymn book. The merits of its prin- 
cipal competitors, which have been before 
the public for many years, are cheerfully 
recognized. It zs claimed, however, by 
prominent pastors representing different 
sections of the country, whose verdict is 
endorsed by choristers, choirs and congre- 
gations (see descriptive pamphlet contain- 
ing testimonials, specimen pages, etc., sent 
free to any address by the publishers), that 
in the character of its hymns and tunes and 
in its perfect adaptability to the varying 
needs of the churches, it is the dest. 

The Publishers have recently received 
introductory orders for more than four thou- 
sand copies from such _ representative 
churches as the Westminster Presbyterian 
Church of Buffalo, the First Congrega- 
tional Church of Concord, N. H., the Me- 
morial Presbyterian Church of Syracuse, 
the Second Reformed Church of Schenec- 
tady, the Congregational Church of Wake- 
field, Mass, the First Congregational 
Church of Detroit, the Congregationa] 
Church of Yankton, South Dakota, the 
First Presbyterian Church of Germantown, 
Pa., etc., etc. Returnable copies sent free to 
Pastors and Music Committees. Descrip- 
tive pamphlet containing specimen pages 
and price lists sent free to any address by 
CHARLES E, MERRILL & CoO., Publishers, 
52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 


Cavanagh Sandford & Co., 
Merchant 
Tatlors and Importers, 


16 West 23d Street, 
Opposite Fifth Avenue Hotel, N. Y. 





All the latest London fabrics regu- 
larly imported. Ladies Top Coats, 
Riding Habits, etc. 





JUNtAp X Fo 
bd ww 
OCAY 


COPVRIGHTER. 


CELEBRATED HATS, 


—AND— 
LADIES’ ROUND HATS AND BONNETS AND 
THE DUNLAP SILK UMBRELLA. 
17% and 180 Fifth Avenue, between aad and 23d Streets, 
and 18: Broadway, near Cortlandt Street, 
NEW YORK. 
Palmer House, Chicago. 914 Chestnut St., Phila. 
Ge AGENCIES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Geld Medal Awarded, Paris Exposition, 1889. 








A lonic 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


A most excellent and agreeable 
tonic and appetizer. It nourishes 
and invigorates the tired brain and 
body, imparts renewed energy and 
vitality, and enlivens the functions. 


Dr. EPHRAIM BATEMAN, Cedarville. N. J 
says : 

“I have used it for several years, not only in y 4 
practice, but in my own individual case, and censider 
under all circumstances one of the best nerve tonics that 
we possess. For mental exhaustion or overwork it 
gives renewed strength and vigor to the entire system.”’ 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL Works, Providence, R.I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


CAUTION:—Be sure the word ‘‘ Horsferd's” is on 
the lab:}. Aul there are spurious. Never seld in bulk. 





Simplicity of Mechanism, 
Durability of Construction, 
Ease of Manipulation, 


are conceded to be the 
characteristics which 
enable the 


REMINGTON 





Standard 
Typewriter 


to keep so far ahead of 
all competitors. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 
327 Broapway, New Yorxk. 


Frederick Koehler, 


GENT’S FASHIONABLE CUSTOM 


BOOTS & SHOES, 


No. to ASTOR PLACE, 
6th door from Broadway, New York. 
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SCELLANEOUS. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





““ The weary brain requires 


Crosby's 


sustaining element as food." —HERBERT SPENCER. 


italized Phosphites. 


The vital principle of animal and vegetable life isolated from the ox brain and wheat 


germ 


The loss of memory, the tired and exhausted feeling, the 


dull unrefreshed sleep, or nervous sleeplessness, brain weariness, 
depressed vitality, are simply the brain and nervous system call- 


ing for their necessary food. 
Phosphites give great relief. 


In this condition the Vitalized 
It restores the true protagon, the 


brain phosphoid, increases brain and nerve power by specially 


feeding the nerve centres. 


For thirty years endorsed by leading physicians, and the 
world’s best brain workers, Formula on the label. Pamphlet 
free to those who write for it. Deugzists.er by mail, $-.00 


It reinvigorates brain and body. 


F’. Crosby Co. 


56 WEST 25TH ST., N. Y. 








STATION LIFE IN AUSTRALIA, By 
StpnEY Dickinson, Illustrated. 

STEVENSON’S SERIAL—THE 
WRECKER. Illustrated. 

MODEL WORKING-GIRLS’ CLUB, 
By ALBERT SHAW. Illustrated. 

OCTAVE THANET’S STORY, ‘IF IT 
COULD BE!” 

AMERICAN ILLUSTRATION OF TO. 
DAY. By W. A. CorFin. ILustrated. 
THE REVENUE-CUTTER SERVICE. 

Illustrated. 





SCRIBNER’S FOR FEBRUARY. 





The March number will contain the last poem written by JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
25 Cents a Number. $3.00 a Year. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, New York. 


WASHINGTON ALLSTON AS A PAIN- 
TER. Illustrated. 


THE ARCTIC HIGHLANDER. Illus. 
trated. 

SHORT STORIES. By E. C. MarTIN 
and BLiss Perry. 

ILLUSIONS OF MEMORY. By W. H. 
BuRNHAM. 

THE COMPLETE DUTCH KITCHEN- 
MAID. By Corne.ia J. CHADWICK. 

POEMS, POINT OF VIEW, etc. 











CHEAPEST 


BOOKSTORE 
IN THE WORLD! 


THE LARGEST COLLECTION OF NEW AND 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS IN THE UNIVERSE. 
Atagreat Reduction from Publishers’ Prices | 


Send usa Postal Card, any Book you may 
desire, and we shall quote Ly recurs mail. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO LIBRARIES. 
Libraries and parcels of books bought. 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUE FREE. 


LEGGAT BROS. 


%x CHAMBERS ST., - - NEW YORK. 
Third door West of City Hall Park. 
STANDARD BOOKS 1N FINE BINDINGS 
MY SPECIALTY. 


HENRY -MILLER, 
BOOKSELLER AND IMPORTER, 


6s NASSAU STREET, 
Bet. John and Maiden Lane, New York 








The Knack 


Camera. 


It isn’t costly. 
Is good looking. 
Well made. 
Good lens. 
First rate for beginners. 

If you want to know more about it or 

anything else photographic write us. 
Scouill & Adams Co., 

423 Broome St., N. Y. 





Arnold, | 
C onstable & Co. 


LYONS SILKS, 


MOIRE ANTIQUE, 


RAYE,FACONNE, GLACE. 


Corded Bengaline, 


Plain and Glace Veloutine, 
White Satin, Faille, and Veloutine 
For Weppinc Gowns. 


Colored Satins, Evening Shades. 
CREPE, GAZE, 
GRENADINE, 
For BALL DrEss. 


Broadway & 19th St. 


NEW YORK. 








TH E 
New YORK CENTRAL 


Styled by the Press of Twe 
Continents, 
‘* AMERICA’S 
GREATEST RAILROAD 


All Trains arrive at and depart from 
Grand Central Station, 


Fourth Avenue and 42d St., New York. 





Sun Painting. 


The question — to go in order to obtain 
a good photograph is not a momentous one 
when it is known that the Studio of Pach Bros., 
the Artistic Photographers, who have won 
golden opinions for their skill, is located at 
935 Broadway, corner 22d St. Their instan- 





Fine Pictures 


at Moderate Prices. 
HIGH-CLASS 
Etchings, Engravings, and Water Colors. 
FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO., Parts, and 
20 East r6th St., bet. Union Square and Fifth Ave. 





AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 
WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 
“STANDARD AND RARE BOOKS 
Se reeling. 


i 7 tee WILLIAM ‘Weer tots 
wer NY. ST. NICHOLAS a specialty, 





MEMORIAL TABLETS 


of any description erected in Schools, 
Colleges, Libraries, Chapels, Churches 
and Public Buildings. Send for illus- 
trated hand-book. 


J.& R. LAMB, 59 Carmine St., N.Y. 


Catalogue ie A. S. CLARK, Bookseller, 
Parx Row, New ORK, sts 








photographs of children are unexcelled. 
Groups of families and friends a specialty. 
Pach Bros. point with pride to their selection 
as lass photographers by the leading colleges 
of the country. 





New York College for the 


Training of Teachers, 
9 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK. 
A Professional School for the equipment of 
College Graduates and others who combine 


ability, scholarship, and practical power. In- 
formation furnished on application. 
WALTER L. HERVEY, Acting President. 


Anton Rubinstein’s 


New book, entitled ‘A CONVERSATION ON 
MUSIC,” translated by Mrs. John P, Morgan. C 


ir. 
CHARLES F. TRETBAR, Steinway Hall, New York, 











